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Editorial. 


THE progress of the revolution in China illustrates again 
the familiar saying that it is the unexpected that always hap- 
pens. The unexpected happened in 1900; and 
again this year, with startling suddenness, the 
whole complexion of political affairs in China 
has been changed. On the night of Tuesday, October roth, the 
foreign-drilled troops in Wuchang revolted, burned the viceroy’s 
yamen, and massacred the Manchu troops with their families 
and dependants. At date of writing the Yangtse valley from 
Ichang in the west to Wuhu is in the hands of the ‘**People’s 
Army’’ (fj & #), and the people are so overwhelmingly and 
so enthusiastically in favour of the new regime that, with the 
possible exception of Peking, a corporal’s guard could capture 
almost any city in the Empire. The Government seems to 
recognise that resistance is hopeless and has appointed Yitan 
Shih-kai, Viceroy of Hukwang, with power to treat for peace. 

% 

_ To accomplish these sweeping results, one or two skir- 
mishes have taken place, and probably less than two hundred 
soldters have laid down their lives. Con- 

witb wbicd itutional freedom has rarely been so cheaply 

evolution bas 

been accomplished. purchased. The revolutionary soldiers have 
conducted themselves in the hour of their 

triumph with admirable moderation. The most regrettable 
incident which has happened so far was the massacre of Man- 
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chus in Wuchang. There neither age nor sex was spared, and 
probably one thousand lives were lost ; yet it must not be sup- 
posed that the troops gave the rein to frenzied passion, and 
rioted in blood and rapine. Far from it; officers and men 
seemed to think it was their duty to destroy the ruling caste, 
and the massacre had in it something of the stern calmness of 
judicial execution. As soon as the leaders of the revolt under- 
stood that the murder of unarmed men, and still more of 
women and children—and protests came not only from for- 
eigners but from Chinese residents in Western lands—stamped 
them as barbarians and excited the reprobation of the world, 
the massacre instantly ceased. Nothing could illustrate more 
clearly that the soldiers were never out of hand, and that what 
was done was undertaken with the conviction that there was 
no other way to make a clean sweep of the Manchu Govern- 
ment than by destroying the Manchu people. 

A FEw hours after the city of Hankow had been occupied 
by the revolutionary army, the trades guilds were convened 
and ordered to organise a police force to 
maintain order in the city. Within twenty- 
four hours bands of the newly-organised 
police were patrolling the streets, dressed in 
a neat uniform and armed with batons as badges of authority. 
Although some looting and many fires occurred in the hiatus 
between the flight of the government officials and the exercise 
of authority of the representatives of the people, still, these 
ebullitions, if they are to be regarded as the birth-pangs of a 
nation, were comparatively insignificant, and in other cities, 
e.g. Kiukiang and Ichang, were entirely absent. Surely this 
capacity of the Chinese for managing their local affairs should 
have received more recognition from foreign observers than has 
yet been accorded to it. It augurs well for the future of the 
nation that even in the throes of a revolution there is little 
evidence of anarchy anywhere in the Empire. 

* 

Ir the revolutionaries win, what will happen? It would 
be hazardous to prophesy, but it may be pointed out that 
should the present government abdicate its 
functions to-morrow, the National Assembly 
is at present convened in Peking, and that 
Assembly would be amply able to handle the situation, 
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difficult and unexampled in the history of China as it would 
be. There is no need to apprehend that pandemonium will be 
let loose anywhere. The hands that have held the reins when 
the soldiers cried havoc and let slip the dogs of war, are not 
likely to lose control in the piping times of peace. 

Emerson wrote: ‘‘ Nature goes by rule, not by sallies and 
saltations.’’ ‘This was accepted as demonstrated truth by the 
contempotaries of Darwin, but recent study of the law of 
variation proves that progress and development more frequently 
take place by a sudden and startling departure from the 
recognised type appearing quite unaccountably, than by the 
accumulation of infinitesimal divergences proceeding unper- 
ceived through an incalculable period. Some law of change 
is doubtless at work during the period of quiescence, but that 
law is hidden from human ken, and only the sudden efflorescence 
_ of a new type makes us aware of its existence. 

The great law which rules inanimate creation is equally 
potent in the realm of sociology. We marvel at the instant- 
aneous outbreak of revolutionary sentiment from Kansuh to 
Canton, forgetful that hidden forces have lain dormant during 
a:‘long winter of discontent ; and now that the sunrise of a new 
era seems to have dawned, there is a simultaneous budding of 
new life everywhere ‘‘ under heaven.”’ 

* * 

UNDER Missionary News we publish an appeal for help 
on the part of the Central China Famine Relief Committee. 
| The idea is to lay this supremely im- 
portant subject before the missionary 
body and induce them to do all in their power to bring the 
inatter before the people of the home-lands, either by letters to 
‘their friends or to the papers, and also to enlist their prayers. 
Some, too, will perhaps be in a position to offer personal help 
in the distribution of the funds and the oversight of the work. 
All accounts agree in making the famine now to be dealt with 
much worse than that of 1907, and any one passing up and 
down the Yangtze this last summer and fall, and seeing the 
wide devastation to be viewed from the deck of the steamer, 
and then trying to imagine what there must be beyond, could 
hardly conceive of anything worse. The Executive Committee 
of twenty, ten foreign and ten Chinese gentlemen, is represent- 
ative and reliable. ‘hey promise that all receipts and expendi- 
tures shall be statedly reported, and accounts given of relief- 
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work undertaken. They will be sustained by a General 
Committee of two hundred or more foreigners and Chinese. 
Sub Committees on (1) Preventive Works, (2) Purchasing, (3) 
Medical, and (4) Publicity, have already been appointed and 
an appeal sent to the Christian Herald, New York. The hope 
is that with the help of reliable foreign engineers, among 
whom is specially mentioned Mr. Jameson, sent out by thie 
Red Cross Society, substantial preventive measures may be 
undertaken which will render a future like famine, if not an 
impossibility, at least an improbability. Nothing is more 
disheartening, and nothing more demoralizing, than to simply 
feed these perishing millions as has been done in the past. 
This is the testimony of those who have engaged in the work, 
and especially of those who live in the region of the famines. 
But with such capable committees, animated by the spirit of 
hoping to redeem this whole region from the power of the flood, 
all can now contemplate the work with an element of hope. 

To carry out the contemplated works of reclamation, 
however, large sums of money will be needed—much larger 
than has been spent in any previous 
panes famine. But if people of Christian 
lands can be satisfied that substantial work will be instituted, 
looking to the protection of this vast field from the ravages of 
future floods, as well as opening up waterways which shall be 
channels of untold good to the people, and especially if the 
Chinese government can be induced to help with liberal hand, 
then there is good reason to hope that the funds from other 
lands may be forthcoming. At least the effort is worth 
making. And if the Revolution is successful, or if the conflict 
is long drawn out, the needs will be just as great, if not 
greater, as in either event business of all kinds in China will 
be disorganized and there will be less hope of any considerable 
aid from the powers-that-be in this land. 

* 

THESE initials will be found in the important contri- 
bution in our Missionary News department on ‘‘A Summer 
School of Methods’’. There has been frequent 
and legitimate criticism of the multiplication of 
Societies and the array of initials by which they 
are identified ; but welcome and commendation, rather than 
doubt and criticism, are the feelings with which we regard the 
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China Sunday School Union (C. S. S. U.), and we heartily 
congratulate the Union and Rev. E. G. Tewksbury, the ardent 
secretary, on what has been already accomplished. 

The first ‘* Summer School of Biblical Pedagogy and Sun- 
- day School Method ”’ is finished. The delegates have returned 
with inspiration and fresh knowledge, not only to ‘‘ report’? the 
gathering, but, we may definitely expect, to more actively push 
the Sunday School and Bible teaching movement. We under- 
stand it to be the intention of the China S. S. Union to arrange 
for similar gatherings at Peitaiho, Mokanshan, etc. They 
feel that the time has fully come for a careful and systematic 
study of the Bible-teaching work of our churches, as especially 
related to children and youth. At the present time we have 
not even the statistical facts of the problem. For example, it 
is quite safe to say that no one in China is able even approxi- 
mately to state the proportion of youths to adults in our 
mission church membership. The general impression, how- 
ever, is one of sincere concern at the very small number of 
active Christian young laymen retained in the churches. Form- 
erly the mission schools replenished the church membership. 
It would be most belpful to know if the large number of 
students dropping out of the grades, as soon as they have 
perfected their English, continue active in the church. If dis- 
couraging answers are: found to suc! questions as the above, it 
behooves us to find the way to win and hold their allegiance. 
‘The new methods of Bible study introduced by the Y. M. C. A. 
into the colleges are winning the respect of non-Christian 
young men and holding the hearts and lives of many for the 
Master. Has the Church and Sunday School given full atten- 
tion to securing the interest and enthusiasm and energy of 
the adolescent for its mission of evangelization ? This is only 
one of the many problems upon which the Bible Study and 
Sunday School Committees are at work. The summer schools 
of methods have been instituted that the Chinese workers may 
study with us conditions, causes, forces, remedies. The ‘‘ Na- 
turalization’’ of Christianity in China will become real when 
God gives to them upon the mount the pattern of their taber- 
nacle and the laws that shall govern its erection upon the 
_ plains of their own land. 

* 

It is curious but interesting that the revenue of India, 

which it was supposed would show a considerable loss on 
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account of the gradual stoppage of the export of the drug 
to China, should show a surplus of £2,723,co0, owing to the 
sensationally high prices which have obtained 
on the quantities sold. So that doing right- 
eously is not always conducted on a wholly 
losing basis, and it is probable that the increase from other 
sources, which will arise from the substitution of grains, etc., 
in the place of opium, will soon place the government on 
a better footing than before even in the matter of revenue, 
to say nothing of the greater blessing to the people. But 
in China the loss is a serious one, and with their depleted 
treasury and the many demands made upon them by way of 
introducing educational and other reforms, bravely as they may 
try to face the situation, there is no question but that it will 
be long before they are able to even up the revenue. It does 
not seem strange that in places where the floods had destroyed 
the grain crops the people should be again turning to raising 
opium on account of the quicker returns. It is earnestly to 
be hoped that the government will not give way to the 
temptation to furnish temporary relief in distressed regions by 
allowing a proposedly limited cultivation of the poppy. The 
only safety lies in adhering with unflinching rigor to total 
and everlasting destruction of the plant. 
* 
It is interesting to note that while, not very long since, 
there was quite a revival of interest in Confucian literature 
in Japan, including the Analects, resulting in 
beautifully printed and costly bound editions 
— of these works, we are now told that the 
publishers have large stocks of unsaleable books upon their 
shelves, the revival having seemingly died away. Such an- 
cient lights, remarkable as they were in their day, did not 
suffice for this twentieth century. It is found that more and 
more the cultured of the land are becoming impressed with the 
ethics of the doctrines of Jesus, even if not accepting Him asa 
Savior from sin. They realize that there is a Power in the Man 
of Galilee that was not possessed by the Sage of Sinim. Hence 
many of the principles of Christianity are having a widespread 
influence in Japan, even in places and among people where 
there is no open acknowledgement of Christ. It is to be hoped 
that they may yet be led to behold Him in his most glorious 
character as Redeemer, as well as teacher and exemplar. 
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ACCORDING to the Japanese Year Book, recently published, 
there appears to be a more hopeful outlook for missionary work 
in Japan than there has been for some time past, 
Owing, perhaps, to a better comprehension on 
the part of the Japanese pastors and others, 
of what is really involved in the evangelization of Japan, of 
the expenditure in men and money necessary, of the weight 
of the many burdens which have hitherto been borne princi- 
pally by the missionaries, and of the fact that while they them- 
selves desire to be the leaders, yet they are far from being in 
a position to dispense with the help of the foreign missionary 
and of the various Mission Boards. It is found that there are 
immense numbers of small towns and villages all through the 
Empire where Christianity has hardly been heard of, to say 
nothing of the great rural population which has been even less 
touched. We trust it will be long before the missionaries in 
China have to face some of the problems which have for some 
time confronted the missionaries in Japan. 

IN a recent number of the Century Magazine is a remark- 
able article written by ‘‘A Japanese by birth—a mere hea- 
then’’, so he styles himself, and there- 
fore ‘* An impression of an outsider, pure 
and simple, and these I know to be facts’’. Taken asa whole, it is 
one of the strongest testimonials we have yet seen as to the real 
work which Christianity has wrought in Japan. No mission- 
ary could have written such strong praise, and yet it is not 
direct praise, but a statement of facts, setting forth the benefits 
which have come to Japan from the work of the missionaries. 
He quotes with emphasis the words of Count Okuma at the 
Semi-Centennial of Protestant Christianity in Japan, mention- 
ing the fact that the Count was not a professing Christian: 
‘*Only by the coming of the West in its missionary representa- 
tives and by the spread of the Gospel, did the nation enter 
upon world-wide thoughts and world-wide work.’’ Such 
testimonials as these, coming from such a source, are justifi- 
able cause for satisfaction on the part of the missionary body 
in Japan ; not that everything has been perfect, but that not- 
withstanding all imperfections and difficulties, so much good 
work has really been accomplished. 
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The Sanctuary. 


“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man avarleth 


St. James v, 16. 


“ For where two or three are gathered together in my namc, there am I 
in the midst of them.’’—St. Matthew, xviii, 20. 


‘‘A prayerful life is most certainly 
a life of conformity to the will of 
God ; a prayerless life is quite certain- 
ly a life of self-will, in which imper- 
fections and sins and the spirit of 
worldliness cloud the spiritual per- 
ception so that it is not even con- 
scious of how far it is separated from 
God. And yet, while prayer is the 
condition of knowing God, there is 
no practice of the spiritual life more 
difficult, To pray well, to grow in 
the knowledge of God, we must? pray ; 
and to be able to pray well we have 
to learn how to pray, to live through, 
perhaps, many years, in which we 
seem to gain little fruit, and are 
often scarcely conscious of any pro- 
gress.’’--Maturin: ‘* Principles and 
Practices of the Spiritual Life.” 


PRAY. 


That in the training of candidates 
for the Ministry the strongest em- 
phasis may unfailingly be laid on the 
building up of Christian character. 
(P. 621). 

That all who bet this work to do 
may know how best to bring their 
s‘'udents into living contact with the 
revealed Word, and to foster the devo- 
tional spirit. _(P. 621). 

That the students may look upon 
the seminaries as being more akin to 
churches than to government schools. 
(P. 621). 

For an ever-increasing number of 

really earnest ones to be leaders in the 
Church. (P. 622). 
For yourself and your example: 
that you may be “‘up and doing’’, and 
so affect every man in oe district. 
(P.. 630). 

. For a largely increased proportion 
f mien in the evangelistic work. (P. 
632). 

That the men set apart for the 
direct evangelistic work may not be 


merely these left over when all va-— 


cancies elsewhere have been filled, 
(P. 632). 

That of the ablest men there may 
always be those who will do the work 
of direct evangelism as being first in 
importance. (P. 633). 

For a plentiful supply of Chinese 
men who will devote their lives to 
teaching, resisting the lucrative allure- 
ments of the business world (P. 641). 

For educated Chinese women, that 
they may learn the art of reigning 
over the Kingdom of the home. (P. 
645). 

That the colleges of the land may 
indeed be wiracle-working institu- 
tions. (P. 646.) 

For the restoration of peace in the 
Empire, and that the horrors of war 
may be reduced to a minimum. 

That when peace is restored there 
may be a more enlightened policy of 
government that will bring prosperity 
to the Empire in every good way. 


A PRAYER FOR PEACE. 


O God, by Whose gracious Provi- 
dence all things in heaven and earth 
are ruled: Hear our prayers, we 
beseech Thee, and restore peace to 
this land; pardon the sins by which 
the nation has been embroiled in this 
unhappy contention, and grant that 
none may seek their private gain to 
the injury of their brethren, but that 
all may act with loyalty and good 
courage until peace shall once more 
be established. Through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour, the Prince of Peace. 
Amen. 


| GIVE THANKS. | 
For God's gift of His Word in the 
form best adapted to mold Christian 


character. (P. 620.) 


For those who have done much, 


_ under God, to bridge over the chasm 


between East and West. (P. 63.) 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS—KULING—IQII. AUSPICES CHINA SUNDAY SCHOOL, UNION, 
1. The Christian flag. 2. The Presentation flag. 
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Contributed Articles 


Training the Native Ministry 
BY REV. R. H. GRAVES, D.D. 


R. J. B. Thomas, in discussing creeds and articles of 
faith, said: ‘‘Baptist sheep prefer the fresh, green pas- 
tures of God’s Word, to baled hay.’’ ‘This is certainly 
true of a number of us. Of late there has been an 

improvement in the methods of studying Nature. Formerly 
men studied Bofany mainly by analysing flowers, counting 
their stamens and pistils and arranging them in orders, etc., ac- 
cording to the system of Linneus, or by a more natural system 
according to Jussieu. Then we made a herbarium and kad the 
plant dissected and fastened to its leaves. Now the emphasis 
is shifted from a Aoo/us-stccus to a botanical garden. Men like 
to watch a plant in the process of growth. It is the //e of a 
plant that we want to study ; the delicate tints of its flowers, 
the unfolding of its leaves, the development of the fruit, the 
soil it feeds upon, the whole mien and manners of the plant, so 
to speak. Once men in studying zoology devoted their atten- 
tion mainly to the bones; then they studied the dead and 
stuffed animal ina museum. Now the zoologist goes out with 
a camera instead of a gun, studies the “veg bird or animal 
and seeks to know its habits, its call, its plumage in its natural 
beauty, its manner of seizing its prey and its environment; in 
short, it is the living rather than the dead animal that the chief 
attention is devoted. to. I am not decrying the study of the 
anatomy of plants and animals—it has its usefulness—but only 
trying to emphasize the necessity of studying the // as the 
iain object of emphasis. 

God sends His white light from the sun, which gives life 
and beauty to all nature. We take our prisms and analyze it 
into the seven primary colors, and then find ultra rays, etc., 
and there may still be delicate tints and shades unappreciable 
by any instrument yet invented, or by any spectrum analysis 
yet discovered. We cannot affirm that we have found out the 
whole of the constituents of light, but God uses it as a whole to 
accomplish the work for which He has sent it forth. Ido not 
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R. J. B. Thomas, in discussing creeds and articles of 
faith, said: ‘‘Baptist sheep prefer the fresh, green pas- 
tures of God’s Word, to baled hay.”’ This is certainly 
true of a number of us. Of late there has been an 

improvement in the methods of studying Nature. Formerly 

men studied Bofany mainly by analysing flowers, counting 
their stamens and pistils and arranging them in orders, ete., ac- 
cording to the system of Linneus, or by a more natural system 
according to Jussieu. Then we made a herbarium and had the 

. plant dissected and fastened to its leaves. Now the emphasis 
is shifted from a hoo/us-siccus to a botanical garden. Men like 
to watch a plant in the process of growth. It is the //e of a 
plant that we want to study ; the delicate tints of its flowers, 
the unfolding of its leaves, the development of the fruit, the 
soil it feeds upon, the whole mien and manners of the plant, so 
to speak. Once men in studying zoology devoted their atten- 
tion mainly to the bones; then they studied the dead and 
stuffed animal in a museum. Now the zoologist goes out with 
a camera instead of a gun, studies the “vzng bird or animal 
and seeks to know its habits, its call, its plumage in its natural 

beauty, its manner of seizing its prey and its environment; in 
short, it is the living rather than the dead animal that the chief 
attention is devoted to. I am not decrying the study of the 
anatomy of plants and animals—it has its usefulness—but only 
trying to emphasize the necessity of studying the life as the 
main object of emphasis. 
~ God sends His white light from the sun, which gives life 
and beauty to all nature. We take our prisms and analyze it 
into the seven primary colors, and then find ultra rays, etc., 
and there may still be delicate tints and shades unappreciable 
by any instrument yet invented, or by any spectrum analysis 
yet discovered. We cannot affirm that we have found out the 
whole of the constituents of light, but God uses it as a whole to 
accomplish the work for which He has sent it forth. Ido not 
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decry the use of prisms or the usefulness of spectrum analysis, 
but would only remind men of the fact that to study light we 
must study its thousand hues as reflected from leaf and flower, 
and not confine ourselves to the few prismatic colors. 

‘So with Theology ; God has given us the fullest revelation 
of Himself that we are yet able to bear, in His holy Word. We 
take the revelation which God has made of Himself, and 
analyze it, according to the Westminster catechism, etc., into 
God’s omnipotency, omniscience, justice, mercy, etc., and the 
result is we teach men to regard God as a bundle of ‘‘attribu- 
tes’’ rather than a person. Must we not be on our guard lest 
the study of dogmatics, especially in the form of question and 
answer, distort or refract the pure rays of God’s truth as 
revealed in the Word? Is it not here that a loop-hole is left 
for the entrance of human philosophies and personal bias? | 
do not decry the importance of the topical study of the Bible 
with its proof-texts, provided they are proofs, nor the usefulness 
of dogmatics as a training to the mind, but is it as useful for 
the upbuilding of Christian character? As a logical treatise 
Calvin’s Institutes is unrivalled, but is it a full-orbed exhibi- 
tion of God’s revealed truth? It may be that to some minds 
the only way to study God is to study His attributes separately, 
but is this the way in which God has revealed His truth to 
mankind? I do not deny the use but only deprecate the 
emphasis. 

What I most firmly believe is that God has nof only given 
us His truth in the Word, but in the form dest adapted to mold 
Christian character. Hence I would emphasize the study of 
the Word itself. The best theological professor is one who, 
taught by the Spirit aud earnest study, has gained a deep and 
clear insight into the Word, and is able clearly to impart this 
knowledge to others. God has not conveyed His truth to us in 
dry, doctrinal statements, but in a living environment. It may 
be in the glowing language of a devotional psalm, or associated 
with other truths in the atmosphere of praise or prayer ; it may 
be in a type or symbol, full of meaning ; it may be by means of 
an interesting narrative, taking hold of the memory and 
imagination so as never to be forgotten ; it may be as illustrated 
and incorporated in the biography of a Christian hero, or of 
some wretch abandoned to. sin. ‘*The Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us’’ ; so throughout the Bible a truth has been 
identified with a human personality, so that even children can 
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take it in aud have their characters molded by it. Thus the 
Bible becomes an zx/eresting book in the sense that a catechism 
cau never be. What God aims at is not so much the inculca- 
tion of our intellectual orthodoxy as the building up of a 
Christian character. God’s truth, as revealed in the Word, 
takes hold of the who/e man—the intellect, the imagination, 
the conscience, the will and the most powerful emotions. It 
combines epic and tragedy, and appeals to the lyric and idylic 
in man. What I hold is that the revelation of God as taught 
in the Bible is in the best form to influence man as he zs, in 
all ages, all stages of development—mau in his who/e being. 
What I fear is that our creeds, and confessions, and catechisms, 
which too often arose as a protest against some error or uudue 
emphasis on a half-truth, appeal mainly to a Aart of the man, 
the intellect, and are apt to be unduly emphasized as if they 
were the whole truth and were adapted for the whole mau. 
‘They have had their use in the course of Christianity through 
the ages as breast-works thrown up for a temporary purpose 
rather than the foundations of permanent buildings to last 
through the ages. I freely admit the great value of Dogmatics, 
Church History, Ethics aud Polemics in preparing a minister 
for future usefulness, but would put the emphasis on studying 
the Bible from cover to.cover, and searching diligently for the 
mind of the Spirit in the words in which He has chosen to 
reveal it to us. 

As a model for training converts from heathenism, -we 
should take the training of the Twelve under Christ Himself 
rather than any modern Theological Institution in the west. 
The conditions here and at home are quite different. ‘There men 
come to a seminary with a stable Christian character, liceused 
or recommended by intelligent churches and pastors ; here our 
chief efforts must be to build up an intelligent Christian worker, 
to form an enlightened Christian conscience. The men may 
have the root of the matter in them, the trunk aud the branches 
are too often yet to be developed. We must take such material 
as. we have and try to make it what we would have it be. 
_ What is the best means for accomplishing this? It is to bring 
them into living contact with the revealed Word, to cultivate 
the prayer-life, to foster the devotional spirit, so lacking in many 
of our converts. They need to learn to regard our seminaries 
not so much as ‘‘literary institutions’’ (//zok t‘ang) as schools 
for studying the Bible and so more akin to churches than to 
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Government schools. ‘They must learn that what we desire 
is Christian workers rather than mere scholars. From: our 
students have come a few fine Christian scholars, some earuest 
Christian workers, and some earnest, intelligent preachers who 
by their insight into the Word, knowledge of human nature, 
and eloquence of utterance, will bear comparison with preachers 
in any land. But such men are too few. We have had good 
average pastors and preachers who have been faithful workers 
in promoting the kingdom of God. And we have had some 
men who have disappointed us. ‘Time alone can _ show. 
Some develop under a seuse of responsibility, while others 
shirk work. ‘The more experience I have the more I realize 
that our chief object in training our native workers should be 
to build up and develop Christian character during the few 
years in which they are under our personal influence, and that 
this character is to be developed mainly through the contact of 
the mind and heart of a man with the whole revealed Word of 
God. We need men whom we can trust and whom God will 
use as instruments for carrying on His work—men who with 
an intelligent knowledge of God’s Word, and intimate com- 
munion with Him in prayer, will go forth to their fellow-men 
with hearts full of love, as faithful witnesses for the truth. 


The Foreigner and Direct Evangelism 
BY REV. HOPE MONCRIEFF, CHIANGHOA, FORMOSA. 


autagonistic to any departmeut of Mission work. It 

recognizes the place that educational, medical and 

literary institutions have in our missionary organiza- 
tion. ‘The education of the mind, the ministry of healing, 
and the distribution of books and tracts, are means of revealing 
the love of God, which the Church of Christ not only ought, 
but must continue to use. At the same time the point of view 
is that there is a lack of proportion. ‘The work of direct 
evangelism is not receiving a sufficiently prominent place. 

It might be well, at the outset, to define what we imply 
by direct evangelism. We mean evangelistic work carried on 
by the foreign missionary at the head of a band of preachers, 
with whom he associates as guide, counsellor, and friend, and 
specially as fellow-worker. ‘The foreigner as direct evangelist 
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does not go forth to preach the Gospel alone, but always in the 
company of one or more Chinese workers. Still less is he 
simply a director of others—touching the electric buttous, as 
it were, and calling this one to come, and saying to another 
“Go forth.’’ But he himself goes forth, and shares in the 
work, advancing with the Chinese worker into the forefront 
of the battle. Our definition does not preclude the missionary 
engaged in direct evangelism from sharing to some extent in 
other kinds of work which more or less relate themselves to, or 
are in line with, this department; but it holds that his main 
function is that of preaching the Gospel. This definition ought 
to be borne in mind in reading the following paper. 

There are several classes of workers who are sometimes 
called evangelistic, but who, I think, can scarcely be said to 
be taking part in the work of direct evangelism. ‘There are, 
for instance, those whom I would name ‘‘desk’’ evangelists. 
They do not go out into the forefront of the battle. They are 
‘superintendents’? of districts. They are ‘‘in charge’? of a 
certain number of churches. Occasionally they may tour 
round spending a limited time at the various outposts, but they 
do not go out into the towns and villages and homes of the 
people with the Chinese worker to declare the message of life. 
Not long ago a missionary for whom I have the greatest regard 
said to me in the course of conversation that he scarcely 
thought there was work for two foreign missionaries in a 
region that contained over half a million of inhabitants. For 
the moment I was taken aback. Soon, however, it transpired 
that his idea of an evangelistic missionary was little more than 
that of a peripatetic man of business. ‘The idea of going out 
with the Chinese preacher did not seem to come within his 
vision. Another missionary has explained to the writer that 
he would sometimes manage to ‘‘do’’ four stations a week, 
these at considerable distances apart. Auother has been known 
to boast he could manage two in a day. The mildest criticism 
one can make is, that such missiouaries must surely be lacking 
in a sense of humour. Manifestly the conception of evange- 
_listic work that exists in the minds of such workers is far 
removed from the teaching, ideals, and commission of our 
Divine Lord. | 

Then there are those whom we might call ‘‘week-end’’ 
evangelists. During the week their minds are engrossed with 
leaching in, and plauning for, the efficiency of an educational 
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institution. In addition to this quite enough for one full lite, 
they have been placed ‘‘iu charge’’ of a district. At week- 
ends they ‘‘run’’ out to the stations. Sometimes they leave 
on a Saturday night, and hasten back on Monday moruing, or 
even ou Sabbath afternoon as soon as the services for the day 
are over. As a refreshing change at the end of the week toa 
man engaged in the monotony of routine work, getting thus 
out into the open air and meeting with the brethren, what 
could be more welcome! But if we are going to call a spade a 
spade, then let us call such men educational missionaries going 
for a change at the week-end. But do not let us imagine that 
they are evangelistic missionaries; nor can we ever expect 
evangelistic work to be adequately or efficiently conducted in 
this manner. The work of evangelism demands nothing less 
than a man’s whole time and strength. He must give his 
whole heart and soul and mind to it. | 

It has already been noted that the object of this article is 
not antagonistic to any other department of mission work. 
Still less is it apologetic. At the same time direct evangelism, 
especially the foreign missionary’s relation to it, seems to come 
in for a considerable share of criticism in certain quarters. It 
is needful therefore that those who are engaged in it have a 
firm belief in and profound sense of its value. One has some- 
times heard the remark made, ‘‘I am not much of a believer in 
upeu-air preaching.’’* ‘This is quite a legitimate criticism for 
any missionary to make. But we are entitled to ask, what are 
his qualifications for expressing such an opinion? Has he had 
experience which fits him to pass a judgment like this? It is 
quite permissible for one to say that he does not feel fitted or 
gifted for the work of preaching to the heathen. Some of the 
best missionaries in China could not, to save their lives, preach 
to a heathen audience. At the same time care must be taken 
to distinguish between natural reluctance and positive unfitness. 
But uo man who has not engaged in the work of preaching to 
the heathen is qualified to pass judgment on the value of such 
work. He is an outsider, an arm-chair critic. The man who 
is qualified to speak is the man who has given direct evange- 
lism a fair trial; who has spent upon it physical, mental and 
nervous energy ; who has given his whole mind and heart to it 
for a period of at least ten years; who during that time has 


* Open-air preaching is not the only form of evangelistic work, but it is 
one of the most important branches of direct evangelism. 
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steeped his mind in the language of the people, their history, 
their literature ; has mixed with the people, and been ever on 
the outlook for illustrations aud proverbs and popular sayings, 
and ways in which truth can be conveyed to heathen minds ; 
has studied how to interest a heathen audience, and the times 
and seasons when the minds and bodies of the people are likely 
to be at leisure to listen; who has preached on the streets, in 
cottages, in villages, under green trees, at temple doors, inns, 
stalls ; has held lantern services ; has used pictures and diagrams 
to illustrate truth. If he has done all this, and after ten years 
of work, says, ‘‘I am not much of a believer in open-air preach- 
ing’’, he certainly ought to be listened to with respect. He is 
qualified to pass an opinion. It would be interesting to hear 
if there are such missionaries, and the reasons which have led 
them to adopt this conclusion. I have not infrequently met 
with sceptical allusions to the value of direct evangelism, but 
not as far as I know from any. one who has taken up the work 
seriously. Only a short time agoa friend, speaking of the 
views of a fellow-missionary, said, ‘‘He says that preaching 
to the heathen is positively painful to him. In fact, he says 
he does not believe much in it.’ I said, ‘‘But has he ever 
done much at it?’ ‘‘I do not think he has’’, was my friend’s 
answer. The impossibility of such a man holding any opinions 
at all on the value of preaching to the heathen is obvious. I 
think it is to be regretted that some missionaries who have 
taken up this attitude, do sometimes by their conversation 
discourage and embarrass new men, full of zeal and the desire 
to be preachers of the Everlasting Gospel. The new man, on 
his arrival, is met with remarks like this, ‘‘I think before long 
you will probably give up that work, and take up some other 
line.’? ‘‘Our experience has been that preaching of that kind 
is really not of very much use.’’ ‘‘So and so is rather keen on 
that kind of work, but most of us don’t believe much in it.’’ I 
confess that after being in the presence of some missionaries, 
for whom I have the highest respect, the latchet of whose shoes 
I am not worthy to unloose, I have felt as if it was almost 
necessary to argue myself back into a belief in the value of 
preaching the Gospel to the heathen. 

A frequent criticism of evangelistic work is based on the 
apparent lack of success, as compared with the amount of 
energy expended. In considering the validity of this criticism, 
we must not only first of all be ciear as to what we mean by 
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“success”, but consider whether or not this is the criterion by 
which we are to estimate the value of evangelistic work. We 
have all seen into the working of what are sometimes called 
‘successful’? missions, Nothing would be easier than, by the 
adoption of certain methods, to ‘‘work up’’ a ‘‘successful’’ 
mission. I hope we may be pardoned, and exonerated from 
any sinister motive, when we say that, while believing in the 
true success of mission work, we like to know a little about the 
methods used, and the character of the results of ‘‘successful’’ 
missions, before recognizing them as such. A devout, shrewd, 
outspoken old Chinaman after visiting some of the churches in 
another mission, returned to his own church with the report, 
‘Their mission is built on sand, but ours is built on a rock!’ 
We smile at the naive simplicity and blunt frankness of this 
old critic, but cannot deny, from what we have seen and heard 
of mission work, that there may have been some truth in what 
he said. Further, we are led to ask, ‘‘Are we in harmony 
with the Divine purpose when we aim at success?’ In point 
of numbers can we characterize the work of the Apostle Paul 
as a ‘‘success’?? Even at the best, what were the few tiny 
communities of worshipping people in the great Roman Em- 
pire? Where are the churches of Asia to-day? Can we 
characterize the mission of such an Old Testament prophet as 
Amos, who came up from the desert with a message, as a 
“suecess’’?? And yet such men knew they were called to 
preach. ‘‘Woe is me if I preach not.’’ ‘The lion hath 
roared, who can but prophecy.’’ Success did not come within 
their horizon. A message from the heart of God to the heart 
of man had been given them to preach. Whether or not men 
believed, they must speak forth the word of the Lord. Further- 
more, are we even to be surprised if the preaching of the 
Gospel is not followed by success? In the outward visible 
picturesque sense has not the history of the progress of the 
kingdom taught us to distrust rapid or large movements 
towards the church? Our Lord himself, cautioning his 
captious inquirers, said, ‘‘The Kingdom cometh not with 
observation.’’ The evangelistic worker must, of course, pray 
and look for ¢vwe success. No one deplores the resultlessness 
of his work more than he does himself. It would be strange 
indeed if it were otherwise. Visible success mav follow. The 
work of the Lord may appear unto his servant. Its apparent 
absence, however, is no proof that the Lord is not sealing his 
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work with the richest blessing. The fact is\that the conditions 
of success are to be sought for rather in the consciousness of 
the worker, than in the visible results of his work. The 
successful preacher is the man who knows his message is 
reaching the hearts of men, whether they welcome it or not. 
Its application to the heart and mind is the work of the Divine 
Spirit. The question is, Is there sufficient ground for believ- 
ing that the doctrines of the love and fatherhood of God, sin, 
salvation, judgment, righteousness, happiness, life to come, 
and other elemental conceptions that we are accustomed to 
handle in speaking to heathen audiences, are being in some 
measure made clear to the minds of our hearers? If so, then 
to speak of success, at least as a proof of Divine blessing, is 
irrelevant. All the conditions of true success are there, and 
the Spirit of God is able to bring our efforts to a ‘‘successful’’ 
issue according to the Sovereign pleasure of the Divine will. 
There are times, alas, when the preacher must confess utter 
and complete failure. Preaching, too, may vary according to 
inoods—physical, mental, and spiritual. The preacher to the 
heathen may feel at times as if he would convey as much 
truth by beating a cymbal. He turns home with a sad heart. 
He feels that his preaching has been worse than foolishness. 
But there are times when, to use an old-fashioned phrase, he 
has “‘liberty.’’ He is‘sure that his word is lodging in the 
minds of his hearers. ‘There isan atmosphere. He is carried 
along. He enters in some small measure into the experience 
of the Evangelist Finney, who tells how, at times, when 
preaching, ‘‘platoons of illustrations’’ would rise up before his 
mind. ‘True it is that the preacher may sometimes err in 
estimating the value of his own message. Bunyan in his 
“Grace Abounding’’ tells how it was not the times when he 
himself thought he had most freedom and power that sinners 
were arrested.. But, generally speaking, there is an intuition, 
an inward voice that enables the preacher to know when the 
conditions of true success are present, and when, as human 
instrument, he is preparing the human soul for the Divine 
Spirit to convince and convert. 

Allowing, however, that the conditions of true success are 
to be sought for within and not without, in the means rather 
than in the end, would we be right in saying that evangelistic 
- work is not ‘‘successful’’? And here I use the word ‘‘success- 
ful’? in the popular sense, as followed by actual and visible 
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results. I can never forget the inspiration aud encouragement 
to press on in evangelistic work received from reading an 
article in the RECORDER of October, 1904, on ‘“I‘he Foolishness 
of Preaching’’ by the late Bishop Hoare, a man who sacrificed 
his life while engaged in the very work he so firmly believed 
in. I quote two striking passages from that article: ‘‘Is it 
not the case’’, he says, ‘‘that the simple preaching of the 
Gospel whether in preaching halls or in the streets and villages, 
is in great measure apparently fruitless? I frankly answer... 
in the affirmative. Most frankly do I acknowledge that there 
is a vast amount of simple, direct, faithful, preaching of the 
Gospel, which is apparently void of result. I would emphasize 
the word apparently, for after considerable personal experience 
and observation of the progress of mission work in China I am 
convinced that appearances are usually deceptive, and that the 
real progress of Christianity in China is much more the result 
of this ‘foolishness of preaching’ than the result of the machinery 
of the modern mission.’’ Again, from the same article: ‘‘I 
have been much impressed by the way in which evangelistic 
preaching, which at the time was apparently fruitless, has been 
followed years after by a marked ingathering of converts. I 
could take you to several places in which, so far as I know, 
my students and I, in our evangelistic tours long since, were 
the first to preach the Gospel of Christ. Now there are 
flourishing churches in those places. We kuew of no results 
at the time; I know of no connexion between our preaching 
and the churches which now exist ; but I seem to see a fulfil- 
ment of our Lord’s words when he said, ‘So is the kingdom of 
God, as if a man should cast seed into the ground, and should 
sleep, and rise night aud day, and the seed should spring and 
grow up, he knoweth not how.’’’ In the island of Formosa 
some of the best converts have been brought in as the result 
of evangelistic preaching. Mr. Campbell Moody, until recently 
missionary in Mid-Formosa, was probably one of the most 
successful evangelistic missionaries of modern times. His 
hook, ‘‘The Heathen Heart’’, is not only a unique contribution 
to missionary literature, but is a powerful vindication of the 
value and efficacy of direct evangelism. 

To believe that evangelistic work is genuinely successful, 
and preaching the power of God in the conversion of nen, surely 
requires no great effort of imagination. It must be borne in 
mind that though preaching may not be the direct or only 
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factor in the conversion of many, it often forms a link in a 
chain of causes finally leading up to the momentous change. 
Preaching has the same influence on the mind and conscious- 
ness of men as an advertisement has in trade. An illustration 
will make this point clear. We step into a train, and as we 
are whirled swiftly through a meadow, there faces us in bold 
outstanding letters on a large placard the name of some well- 
known drug. Next we are crossing a high bridge and on the 
roof of a house down below the same placard looks up. Ina 
few moments we draw up at a station and again the same 
striking words confront us. Night comes on, and as the train 
continues its journey, rushing through some large industrial 
town, there again are the same words, but this time brilliantly 
lit up with electric light. This cumulative effect on the mind 
is powerful and the-modern trader knows it is so. Does not 
this illustrate the value of direct evangelism? ‘The name of 
Jesus and of the one true God are thus held up continually 
before the mind and consciousness of men. At every turn 
in the road, so to speak, they are brought face to face with the 
great realities. Apparently they take no notice. But each 
time an impression is made. It may, as the psychologists 
say, for the time being sink below the threshold of con- 
sciousness, but it cannot be effaced. One has sometimes 
been struck, in hearing converts won by open-air preaching, 
narrate how it was the very simplest seutence of the preacher 
that arrested them, ‘‘Jesus can save you’’, ‘‘God is one Spirit, 
and we ought to worship Him.’’ ‘‘The Father in heaven 
loves all men.’’? Some years ago a man stopped to hear a 
foreigu missionary preaching in Mid-Forimosa. He passed on. 
Two years later trouble visited his home, and he remembered a 
few words of what he had heard, and went at once to the 
nearest church, to see if the Christians’ God could help him. 
‘To-day he is one of the finest Chinese Christians I have ever 
met. A notorious Chinese criminal was imprisoned by the 
Japanese. After many years of confinement he suddenly 
remembered years ago having heard a man preach of Jesus in 
the streets. He fell on his knees, and prayed ‘‘Jesus save me.” 
From that time his conduct changed, and he was granted 
remittance of sentence. ‘The Lord set the prisoner free in 
body and in soul. It was a Sabbath morning when he was 
released, and he literally ran to the nearest Christian church. 
Afterwards he became a member of that church. The great 
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day alone will reveal what a mighty factor in the conversion 
of men the preaching of the Gospel has been. | 

That evangelistic work is followed by great results, which, 
though not actually apparent, are none the less real and 
permanent, must be admitted. But there are some who say, 
Are not these results due to the native worker? Is it necessary 
for the foreigner to share in this work, which the Chinese can 
do so well? Would he not be better employed in doing work 
along other lines? Is not the Chinaman by far the most 
effective evangelist? Moreover is not the church itself, with 
its power of assimilation, the greatest evangelistic force of all ? 
All these positions contain a measure of truth, but a little 
reflection will show that they do not at all affect the for- 
eigner’s relation to direct evangelism. The codperation of the 
foreigner with the native evangelist is as much needed to-day 
as ever it was, some would say even more so. The aim of 
our missions ought to be, not only to have our colleges and 
schools manned with teachers, but to have one man associated 
with every fifteen or twenty native preachers. A great deal of 
the labour that is spent in the theological training of fifteen or 
twenty men will be lost if they are sent out as sheep without a 
shepherd, as workers without a leader. If a mission has at its 
disposal two missionaries, it would effect more good by 
appointing ove man to teach, and the other to go out with the 
men into the field, than if it appointed two men to give them 
a more thorough training in Theology and then sent them out 
into the field to work alone. The principle of ‘‘sending’’ men 
out, though sound enough theoretically, does not work out in 
practice. It would be better to speak of ‘‘leading’’ men out— 
ourselves going with them into the work, and sharing in it. 
As a matter of experience one finds that the amount of evange- 
listic work done by the native preachers is in proportion to the 
amount done by the foreigner. If he is up and doing, the 
preachers will show more activity. If he is slack, his example 
will affect every man in his district. Exceptions there may 
be, aud are, to this rule. But we speak for the average 
Chinese evangelist. It is in this way then that the foreigner 
finds his sphere as a direct evangelist. Of all the various 
workers I do not think there are any at the present time who 
can be more sure that they are doing work iu line with the 
Divine will, than those who are preaching the Gospel to the 
heathen. Apart, however, from his codperation with the 
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Chinese preacher, the foreigner has an influence in evange- 
listic work peculiarly his own. He comes from a higher 
civilization. His hearers know it. They listen with respect. 
His words carry with them a weight and authority that even 
the native evangelist with all his wealth of language, natural 
eloquence, and power of illustration sometimes cannot rival. 
The foreigner has a great work to do as evangelist. Let him 
unite with the native preacher, and let the two together go 
forth in the work of direct evangelism, each supplying the 
deficiencies of the other (4 $8 44 (4%), and let our missions 
insist that a right proportion of men be set apart for this work, 
and the power of preaching will be felt, and be blessed even 
more than it has ever been. 

When we speak of direct evangelisin it must be evident to 
all that converts won directly by the foreigner are not many. 
This is not the way in which his influence generally makes 
itself felt. There have been and still are a few ‘‘big’’ men, 
who, despite the limitations of race and tongue, have bridged 
over the chasm between east and west, and by the very force 
of their personality have won men directly for the kingdom. 
They seem to be possessed of a kind of magnetic power. 
There is something in the voice, the eye, the look—an 
irresistible magnetism, a certain indefinable power of arresting 
the souls of men and bringing them right into the presence of 
the great realities. But that is not the way in which the 
ordinary rank aud file of missionaries will be able to make 
their influence felt. Direct evangelism does not mean the 
winning of converts directly. The missionary will of course 
long that he might be used in this way. He will mourn that 
it is not so, and often search his own heart and say, ‘‘Is it 
because of my lack of faith and zeal and self-sacrifice! What 
might I not accomplish were I more Christlike !’’ He will long 
for that arresting power that will enable him to be a winner of 
souls. He will at times doubt his own mission. Some, after 
years of labour in the evangel can only point to one here and 
there directly won for Christ. Oh what a joy, we think, if we 
could only évzow that our words are being owned and blessed ! 
Let us, however, comfort ourselves and take courage. Say unto 
your soul, Oh preacher of glad tidings from Western lands, it 
is not thus that the Lord will cause thy light to shine! Has 
He not said, ‘‘My word shall not return unto me void’’? I 
believe that this is literally true. Every word of the Lord 
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spoken and understood is a seed of life that cannot die. In 
some mysterious way that we cannot understand, it contributes 
to the salvation of mankind, and shall assuredly spring up and 
bear fruit unto everlasting life. 

It seems to us that there is need at the present time for the 
churches to call a halt and examine their relation to evange- 
listic work. Our Lord said, ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’’ Judging by the number of men set apart for it, we 
cannot believe that this work is being taken up as seriously as 
it ought to be. In some missions things have reached almost 
a crisis. Well nigh the whole staff is absorbed for educational 
and administrative work—scarcely a single man being available 
for the preaching of the Gospel. I would say the duty of the 
churches at the present time is to say, ‘‘At all costs, whatever 
the exigencies of other work may be, we mus/ have men for 
evangelistic work.’’ Are we first to supply every other 
vacaucy in church and school, administrative aud secretarial 
posts, and finally, if we have a man or two over, set them free 
to go out into the field to preach the Gospel? Or are we to 
determine that whatever department of our work suffers, the 
evangelistic side must not? Are we on the field to encourage 
new men on their arrival to prepare for evangelistic work ? 
Is the atmosphere of our Mission circle to be such as would 
lead new men to feel that this work of preaching the Gospel is 
the work to which they have dedicated their lives? ‘The 
whole aim of the above paper has been to show that this work 
is the least picturesque, the least effective, as far as appearances 
go, but it is, as we believe, the most effective, the most power- 
ful in reality. If our work is to be built on the foundation of 
the Apostlesand Prophets we must have a far larger proportion 
of men for direct evangelism. In 1909 statistical returns 
showed that of 678 members of the China Inland Mission 560 
were engaged in direct evangelistic work, while, according to 
the most reliable statistics, out of 1,758 missionaries of all other 
societies, less than 600 at that time were engaged in this work. 
I cannot lay my hands on later statistics, but am I not right 
in supposing that it is unlikely the proportion has increased 
since that time ? We cannot suppose either that of these 600 - 
workers, all are engaged in direct evangelistic work. I 
presume that all who are in any way counected with it, 
directly or indirectly, are included. But it is for workers in 
the sphere of direct evangelism that there is such great need. 
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I am personally acquainted with not a few, who are called 
evangelistic missionaries, who seldom or never open their lips 
to address a heathen audience either in hall or in the open air, 
and practically never go out with the Chinese preachers into 
the forefront of the battle. But it is just for men of this type 
that we appeal. As long as there are so few men as at present 

giving themselves to this stupendously important work, it is 
not to be wondered at if the results are small. Let our 
Missions take this work tp more seriously, and see to it that 
some of its best men are deputed to do it. Do not let us be 
under the delusion that our ablest men are required for 
theological colleges, while evangelistic work may be left to 
less gifted brethren. Preaching to the heathen is a great art. 
It claims our best talent. Let a missionary who isa man of 
genius, of spiritual power, of forceful eloquence and cumulative 
power in speech, preach to the heathen in street and hall, and 
our imagination fails to picture the far-reaching results of the 
work he might do. I think it is to be regretted that many of 
our ablest men, after a few years of evangelistic work, years 
when the language is being acquired, and when even the best 
men can do little effective work among the heathen, leave the 
ranks of direct evangelism for institutional or other work. I 
agree that due respect must be had for the claims of all other 
branches of work. Our colleges and schools must be manned. 
Literature must be circulated. Mission business should not be 
carelessly conducted. But direct evangelism ms/ not and 
cannot be neglected. 

We need men, too, who are prepared to give their whole 
time to direct evangelism, not those who can only give a half, 
a portion, or tag ends of time to it. There may be exceptional 
men who can do two things. But few men can do two things 
well. ‘Teaching and preaching are two entirely different 
things. A man’s mind must dwell in his work. All he does 
must be related to it. He may not be preaching all the time, 
but his day’s work must be planned in relation to it. He 
must plan and think and read and study all with the one great 
eud in view. He must be preparing always. ‘‘If I were 
asked,’’ says a missionary engaged in preaching the evangel, 
‘how my time is spent, I would reply ‘In preaching the 
Gospel, and iu preparation for it.’’’ 

My last point is a very earnest appeal to new men to give 
themselves to direct evangelism. It requires one at first to go 
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through some stiff work. Few of us can forget our first 
attempts to speak to the heathen, our mingled feelings of help- 
lessness and despair, how we stood up at times to speak, and 
felt as if we would like the ground to swallow us up, how 
often we have felt as if we would like to lay the whole thing 
down and seek some other line. But what joy when one 
begins to feel a certain measure of freedom, when the initial 
difficulties are overcome and one begins to learn how to speak - 
to a heathen audience. Further stages will be reached when 
one can feel that even the women and children understand a 
little. But let these initial difficulties remain unvanquished 
for the first few years, and the battle may be lost for life. I 
have heard of a missionary of thirty years standing, who spoke 
Chinese very well in a pulpit or in a school, going out to 
preach to the heathen, and didn’t know how to begin. He 
was quite at sea. The colloquial, or the language of the men 
in the street, he did not know how to speak. Bishop Hoare, 
in the same article to which I have already referred, says, ‘‘] 
have known a missionary of six years’ standing decline an 
invitation to preach the Gospel to the heathen on the ground of 
incapability.’’ Such cases are truly deplorable. Few would 
engage in this work out of choice. My own short experience 
may be different from that of others. But I never leave my 
desk or my home to go out for an hour’s or a day’s or a week’s 
preaching, but I feel how much rather I would stay at home. 
I would rather sit a whole day at my desk, than go out to 
preach to the heathen for two hours. How many excuses 
crowd into the mind! After all what use is it! Are you not 
just wasting your time and energy! Would you not far 
better leave that work to the preacher! How hard it is for 
flesh and blood to take the road. How wearing out too for 
the soul to be ever dealing with the same narrow range of con- 
ceptions—constant daily contact with men and women whose 
thoughts scarcely rise above the level of plauning for what 
they are to eat and drink. Nevertheless such work is not 
without its attendant joys. Herein do we enter somewhat into 
the sufferings of our Lord. One might continue on this line, 
but it is a subject by itself. My point is rather that such work 
is not of choice. Some there are who would not remain in it 
for a day but from a sense of duty and loyalty to the Master. 
Let every young man therefore who has been solemnly set 
apart by the laying on of hands for the preaching of the 
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Everlasting Gospel, be firmly persuaded, that it is not unwill- 
ingness, but unfitness, and a Divine call to take up some other 
line of work, before he abandons the special work for which 
he has been trained and sent forth by the Church of Christ. 


Education and Political Unrest 
BY EDWARD M. MERRINS, M.D. 


URING the last two decades there has been a kindling of 

1D national aspirations in the Orient, especially since the 

successes of Japan in her war with Russia. In India, 

this has blazed into seditious political agitation, accom- 

panied by assassination. Perhaps affairs are not quite so serious 

now in that country as they were two or three years ago, yet 

it is publicly stated that ‘‘no viceroy has for fifty years gone 

out to India at so critical a moment’’ as the viceroy who has 
just taken hold of the reins of government. 

In a book which has attracted wide attention, Mr. Valen- 
tine Chirol analyses the contributory causes of this ‘‘Indian 
Unrest’’, and among other animadversions, blames severely 
the government system of education, which he says has created 
a semi-educated proletariate, ‘‘dangerous hybrids more or less 
imbued with Western ideas, and at the same time more or less 
divorced from the realities of Indian life.’’ As the govern- 
ment exercises supervision and a measure of control over all 
institutions of learning, including those of the missionary 
societies, the reflections and criticisms of the writer are not 
allowed to pass unchallenged. Dr. Miller, honorary principal 
of the Madras Christian College, and formerly vice-chancellor 
of the Madras University, with almost half a century of educa- 
tional experience, has written a pamphlet in reply, entitled 
“Unrest and Education in India’’. The discussion is very 
illuminating to all interested in education in non-Christian 
lands, and perhaps a résumé of it may be profitably considered 
by educationists in this country. Of course the differences 
between India and China are many and great, so it may not 
always be safe to draw exact parallels; but in each country 
there is a struggle between old and new civilisations and 
religions ; there is dissatisfaction with the government ; Oriental 
_ Students everywhere, as a class, are not remarkable for sobriety 
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of judgment and demeanour, and missionaries, because of their 
close and important connection with the education of the 
natives, necessarily and inevitably become involved in all 


educational discussions. | 
Among the principal criticisms of Mr. Chirol are the 


following : 

(1.) Education in India is purely secular ; little or nothing 
is done for the formation of character. 

(2.) The teachers are not well-qualified, are poorly paid 
and discontented. 

(3.) The students are not well taught, too much reliance 
being placed on ‘‘cramming’’; the supply of text-books is 
inadequate ; no care is taken of the physical, intellectual, 
and moral well-being of the students, and they are allowed to 


become the victims of political agitators. 
(4.) The financial outlay by the government upon educa- 


tion is insufficient. 
These criticisms will now be considered in their order. 


(1.) The absence of moral and religious instruction in 
government institutions. How to remedy this is said to be 
the crux of the whole educational problem. The Indian 
government, to preserve public peace and order, treats all 
religions with strict impartiality. As late as 1904, it made 
the official declaration that in its institutions, by far the most 
numerous and well supported, ‘‘the instruction is, and must 
continue to be, exclusively secular.’ This policy is well 
maintained, as among the officials there are sure to be those 
who think all possible good will result from the mere diffusion 
of useful knowledge. But sad experience is teaching every- 
one, and has already taught all thoughtful men, writes Dr. 
Miller, that intellectual shallowness, irreverence, self-seeking, 
instability of character, and many other evils, inevitably arise ~ 
when education is divorced from ‘such influence as is best fitted 
to inspire youthful minds with the thought that life must be 
devoted to noble ends, and be directed by tenacious moral 
purpose. 

Not that the Indian student is without religion of any 
kind, if the word be used ina broad sense. It is the case of 
the evil spirit finding the house swept and garnished, returning 
with other evil spirits as bad as itself. ‘Those dissatisfied with 
British rule have associated their sedition with a ritual which 
prescribes ‘‘blood-offerings and other abominable libidinous 
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rites’. An Indian chief consulted by thé viceroy remarked 
that ‘‘the new religion now being preached deserved to be 
treated as Thuggism and Suttee were treated, when both 
claimed the sanction of religion.’’ The association of this 
kind of religion with politics is regarded as a inost sinister omen. 
Fortunately, the government is now keenly aware of the deplor- 
able results of an exclusively secular education, and Indian 
parents are ready to vote for religious training, or for any 
training whatever, that will bring Young India back to sanity 
and discipline. 

What is the remedy? All agree that moral and religious 
instruction must be given. ‘The question is, in what form, and 
by whom, shall it be given ? 

It is suggested by Mr. Chirol that the government should 
arrange that all, or as many as possible, of the infinitely diverse 
phases of religious belief in India should be taught by men 
who hold or are in sympathy with the religions they teach, 
these men to be selected by the government. Passing over the 
objection that such a plan is manifestly the very antithesis of 
the strict religious neutrality which is a fundamental principle 
of Indian administration, Dr. Miller pronounces the scheme on 
other grounds to be quite unworkable. The Koran would no 
doubt supply a sufficient basis of instruction in the Mohammed- 
au faith, and the Bible in the Christian, In other religions 
there is no such authoritative religious standard. Instruction 
in Hinduism, for instance, would require the drawing up of a 
new text-book or several text-books, each of them suited to 
some one of the many phases of Hindu belief, and each of these _ 
manuals would be too vague and unauthoritative to exert any 
influence of a genuinely religious nature. Besides, would there 
be any homogeneous religious atmosphere in a college where 
Hindus of various sects, Moslems, Christians, and others, 
received separate religious instruction on the basis of manuals 
which would obviously conflict with one another? The diffi- 
culties seem insuperable. 

What then is Dr. Miller’s plan? ‘Taking his stand on 
what he claims has long been the central feature of the present 
system though it has been lost sight of, he urges that by 
means of guidance, pecuniary aid, and other encouragements, 
the government should secure the establishment on a large 
scale of schools and colleges founded by private effort, in which 
religious instruction shall be given, Christian, Mohammedan, 
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or Hindu, as may be determined by the founders, the govern- 
ment as heretofore to preserve a strict neutrality, its only task 
being to maintain educational efficiency. A school or college 
based on any one of these religious forms of belief, would have 
a homogeneous religious character which would give a high 
moral tone to all the instruction it imparted. Under this plan, 
all the educational institutions, except the comparatively few 
which the government for special reasons will continue to 
maintain, might have a religious basis sufficient to supply the 
moral influence necessary for raising up loyal and honorable 
citizens. 

One objection to Dr. Miller’s plan is that most of the 
schools and colleges hitherto founded by Hindus and Moham- 
medans are as purely secular as the government institutions. 
To this he replies that no one in the past, except the mission- 
aries, certainly not the natives, realised the importance of 
giving religious instruction to students; but now the feeling 
of the Indian community is rapidly changing. _ 

What bearing has all this on the educational situation in 
China? Surely it should make us all realise as never before, 
the tremendous importance of persevering in the religious 
training of students, recognising the value of all that is good 
and true in the native religions, but insisting that religious 
teaching must rest on the enduring foundation principles of 
' Christianity. This is quite as necessary here as in India, if 
not more so, as we have less to expect from the Chinese 
government than the missionaries in India from the govern- 
ment of that country, alike as to pecuniary aid and religious 
help ; and we can hardly hope that the religious instruction in 
schools and colleges established by the Chinese government, 
such as it is, will morally transform the students. Moreover, 
compared with the Hindu, the Chinese have less depth of 
religious feeling and consciousness. The Hindu graduate, with 
his university degree and Western culture, may laugh at the 
ritual and orgies of the native religions, but as Kipling points 
out, they drive him mad. The Chinese seem able to discard 
venerable beliefs and superstitions without a qualm or a fear. 
Indeed, it is very disquieting to see the neglect of the Chinese 
classics, with their moral teachings, by the students of the 
present day. If the Christian Church does not secure religious 
training for them, who will dare say they may not be in a wotse 
plight in the future than the students of India are in now ? 
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In this connection one cannot but allude, though with no 
desire to provoke unprofitable controversy, to the aims and 
work of those who are disseminating literature among the 
Chinese which is antagonistic to the Christian religion. What 
do they hope to accomplish? As well-wishers to the govern- 
ment and people of India, can they rejoice over the results of 
purely secular education in that country? In China, what 
have they. to offer that will take the place of the sanctions of 
the old religions when these have lost their force? Surely 
they do not consider the varied needs of man’s whole nature. 
To quote from Huxley, whose words must carry great weight 
with all rationalists, “education is the instruction of the intellect 
in the laws of nature, and the fashioning of the affections and 
of the will into an earnest and loving desire to move in 
harmony with those laws. The man who has had a liberal 
education”, he goes on to say, is one ‘‘whiose intellect is a clear, 
cold logic engine, with all its parts of equal strength and in 
smooth working order;....one who, no stunted ascetic, is 
full of life and fire, but whose passions are trained to come to 
heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience ; who 
has learned to love all beauty whether of nature or of art, to 
hate all vileness, and to respect others as himself.’? With this 
description, as far as it goes, missionaries generally will agree ; 
they will acknowledge that secular education has power to 
sharpen aud strengthen the intellect, for they kuow only too 
well that the children of this world are often wiser in their 
generation than the children of light ; but they believe, and 
experience confirms them in this belief, that only power which 
is Divine can control and order the unruly wills and affections 
of sinful men, and therefore they maintain that religion is and 
must be, an essential part of true education. It is instructive 
to find that in the very latest philosophic system (Bergson, 
‘‘Creative Evolution,’’) it is held that the human intellect is at 
home only among inanimate things, and was never meant to 
supply us with an explanation of life ; its proper function is 
much humbler. | 

No, as against adverse criticism on the one hand, and 
friendly overtures on the other, the field of religious education 
must not be abandoned, no matter how alluring the schemes of 
secular institutions may be, and though it may ease the mis- 
sions of heavy burdens to transfer educational work to them. 
And in union educational work, the danger must be guarded 
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against,—we do not say it exists, —of so minimising distinctive 
principles to avoid friction, that Christian religious teaching 
becomes weak and unauthoritative. Further, in institutions 
where the proportion of non-Christian students is large, the 
charge of proselytising must not be allowed to lessen aggressive 
Christian activity among them. After remarking that Indian 
parents often genuinely resent the banishment of all religious 
influences from schools, Mr. Chirol writes: ‘‘Many of them 
prefer to government institutions those conducted by mission- 
aries, in which though no attempt is made to proselytise, a 
religious, albeit a Christian, atmosphere, is to some extent 
maintained.’’ Dr. Miller asks what is meant by the statement 
that missionaries do not attempt to proselytise. If by ‘‘pro- 
selytise’’ is meant the attempt to exercise undue influence over 
immature minds, in order that one and another may be added 
to the roll of Christian converts, the statement is entirely 
accurate. On the other hand, the words employed may per- 
haps convey the idea that there are missionary colleges which 
have no desire to give their students a full understanding of 
Christianity, or to lead them to accept it. In case the word 
used should be thus misunderstood, Dr. Miller continues, let it 
be said to all whom it may concern that there is no Christian 
missionary or teacher, and for that matter no Christian worthy 
of the name, who will not welcome the acceptance by non- 
Christian students of the Christian faith, with all its benefits 
aud all its responsibilities, provided such acceptance has been 
based on mature conviction and settled resolution. Perhaps in 
China we have not so much to fear within, as without. The 
suggestion to insert in the constitution of a proposed university 
for the Chinese, a stipulation that the foreign teaching staff 
shall be composed of men in sympathy with missionary ideals, 
was recently characterised by men of light and leading in 
America as an attempt to revive an obsolete limitation of the 
freedom of the educator. | 

(2.) The teachers are unsatisfactory. Among the natives 
of India, the profession of teaching is followed only by second- 
rate men who have adopted it as a kind of last resort. As the 
average salary paid by the government is less than eleven 
shillings a month, and the cost of living in India cannot be 
much less than it is in China, few will dispute the statement 
that the wages are disgracefully low, and are a poor retaining 
fee for the loyalty of the teacher. ‘The assurance of a tolerably 
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decent livelihood would very appreciably eel to secure the 
services of a better class of men, and the government is urged 
to give this assurance. To provide well-trained teachers, the 
university of Madras twenty years ago instituted its degree of 
L. T. (Licentiate of Teaching), which was greatly appreciated 
by students, so much so that over eight hundred have taken 
the degree. None are admitted to this course except graduates 
who, after instruction subsequent to graduation, pass searching 
tests as to acquaintance with both the theory and art of teach- 
ing. It is urged that a similar course should be established in 
other universities. It is also recommended that the native 
staff of teachers should always be leavened with Europeans. 
When education is directed to the sole end of passing examina- 
tions by means of cramming, an ill-paid staff low in culture and 
perhaps in character, is employed; but wherever there is any 
just appreciation of the true objects and nature of education, 
the need is felt, even by Indian managers of advanced institu- 
tions, of having Europeans on the staff. But the greatest need 
felt by all is of teachers, whatever their nationality may be, 
who will regard their work, not merely as a means of live- 
lihood, but as a vocation. 

In China the native teachers can hardly complain of their 
salaries, especially when they are compared with the emolu- 
ments of the teachers'under the old regime. For the training 
of teachers in central China, the Wesley College (W. M. 
M. S.) of Wuchang, has a Normal Training School for its 
own and other missions, and the Griffith John College of 


Hankow, of the London Missionary Society, has a_ similar 


department. Of course the standard is not yet quite so exclu- 
sive as to bar the training to all but university graduates, but 


- these institutions are turning out capable men suitable for 


present needs. In China also is felt the need of men who will 
recognise the dignity of the teaching profession, and make it 
a life vocation, resisting the lucrative allurements of the 
business world. Iu addition to paying adequate compensation, 
Boone University has a project in hand for establishing fellow- 
ships which will. enable teachers of exceptional qualifications 
to study abroad for one or more years. 

(3.) Defective instruction and care of the students. With 


poorly paid and ill-qualified teachers, it is not surprising that 


the instruction and mode of imparting it receive severe criticism. 
In institutions without European teachers the student’s ‘‘only 
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contact with the Western world is in his English text-books, 
interpreted to him by an Indian teacher, so we can imagine the 
bewilderment and the brain injury which must result.’’ He 
simply crams to pass the examinations, thus enabling the 
institution to obtain the government grant. ‘The tendency to 
cram is probably even greater in the Chinese student, if he 
were left to himself, as his mnemonic powers are so great ; but 
this tendency is strenuously resisted in all missionary institu- 
tions, and it is satifactory to find that in India the students are 
aware of the dangers of cramming, as shown by their eagerness” 
to enter colleges where the evil is least tolerated. 

In Indian colleges little or no attention is paid to physical 
exercise and recreation, a short walk in the streets or on the 
college grounds being the only exercise taken by many of the 
students. No intellectual recreation is provided for them, 
as they appear to have no literary or debating societies, so 
they are driven to read the newspapers. In this respect, 
also, conditions in China are very different. In the institu- 
tions of which the present writer has personal knowledge, St. 
John’s University, Shanghai, and.in central China, Boone 
University, the Wesley College, and Griffith John College, 


the students are encouraged to take part in all healthy games 


and exercise, daily physical drill is compulsory, and each in- 
stitution has its numerous literary societies. Indeed, Boone 
University, for the benefit of students beyond its walls study- 
ing in government institutions, has opened a hostel to give 
them better accommodation than can be found in Chinese 
inns and lodging houses, grants them free admission to its 
library, and has established a course of weekly lectures on 
scientific and other subjects to which they are invited. 

If the native newspapers are the only intellectual re- 
creation of the Indian students, no wonder their minds are 
turned towards politics and imbued with crude and false 
political notions. The ‘‘ Yugantar’’, a paper with a very 
large circulation, written in language ‘‘so lofty, so pathetic, and 
so stirring, roused the school-boys and the intellectuals to mad- 
ness’’. Eventually it was suppressed, but the mischief had been | 
wrought. The misguided student who murdered two English 
ladies, in his confession wrote: ‘‘I came of my own initia- 
tive, having read in various newspapers things which incited 
me to this determination.’’ The murderer of Mr. Jackson, 
an Indian official, confessed: ‘‘I read of many instances 
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of oppression in the newspapers. I thimk that by killing 
sahibs we people can get justice. I never got injustice my- 
self, nor did anyone I know. I now regret killing Mr. Jackson. 
I killed a good man causelessly.’’ It is said to be one of 
the saddest features of Indian life that owing to the existence 
of a Congress, the best talents and energies have been diverted 
from the path of social reform into the more popular field of 
political agitation. If only social reform had come first, and 
the forces of unrest had been directed to the moral uplifting 
of the people, the goal of their aspirations would have been 
nearer and more possible of attainment. 

Fortunately, the students of China, though attracted by 
politics, do not assassinate to promote their ends. The only 
blood they shed is when they cut off one of their own fingers 
to convince the officials of their earnestness. As to the con- 
nection between politics and education, religious or otherwise, 
Protestant missions have hitherto held aloof, as far as possible, 
from political affairs. But there is a tendency which may lead 
us on to dangerous ground. In order to win the student 
class to Cliristianity, appeals are now being made to their 
patriotism. China is weak politically, harassed by foreign na- 
_ tions, her people are poor, her great resources are undeveloped. 
Do they wish to see their country great, rich, powerful, and 
feared? ‘Then let them become Cliristians, for it is Chiris- 
tianity which has made Western nations great. This may be 
more altruistic than to appeal to them as individuals to flee from 
the wrath to come, but the impression may be made on the 
Chinese mind that the measure of a nation’s spiritual greatness 
is its material strength and prosperity. On the whole, it may 
be wiser for missionaries simply to proclaim the principles of 
the Christian religion, and allow the Chinese to work out their 
own political salvation in accordance with these principles. 

(4.) The last point to which we refer is the complaint 
that the Indian government does not spend enough money on 
education, missionary and other privately founded institutions 
being most injuriously affected by the economy. Missionary 
schools and colleges in that country are not self-supporting, 
and when government aid is reduced or withdrawn, it threat- 
ens the very existence of the institutions. ‘To be on a really 
solid financial basis, every educational institution in non- 
Christian lands should be endowed, but where are the endow- 
ments to be found? -In this country mmission institutions 
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receive little or nothing from the government officials, except 
perhaps occasional private suscriptions, and are hardly likely 
to receive financial help from the government in the near 
future. And the problem of self-support is made more difficult 
by the number of free Christian students each institution is 
obliged to receive, partly to preserve its Christian character, 
partly to help the families of deserving Christians. If none 
but paying non-Christian students were received, some institu- 
tions might easily become self-supporting. Perhaps the facts 
elicited in investigations and controversies of this kind will 
make the mission boards at home realise the great importance 
of our educational work, and the necessity of ny sup- 
porting it to the full extent of their power. 

Several other interesting points are alluded to, such as 
female education, industrial schools, the unification and govern- 
ment control of education, but the ground covered we hope 
is sufficient to show the interest and value of the discussion, 
and its bearing on educational difficulties in China. In this 
critical and changing time in the East, when there is a shaking 
of all things that can be shaken, we cannot but pray earnestly 
that God may hallow with the might of His blessing all schools 
of Christian learning, that He will vouchsafe the gift of His 
grace to all who come to learn within them, so that they may 
grow up in His faith and fear, learning to know Him through 
His works in nature, and to love Him for His wonderful ways 
in the salvation of mankind, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


A Union Woman's College 
BY MISS LAURA M. WHITE, NANKING 


(Delivered before the Central China Educational Union at Kuling,August,1911.) 


MMORTAL Pickwick asked an author how he had written 

his erudite treatise on Chinese Metaphysics. 
‘‘Rasily enough,’’ was the answer. ‘‘In the volume 
called ‘C-h-i’ of the Encyclopzedia Britannica, I learned 
all I wanted about Chinese. And the volume ‘M-e-t’ gave me 
what was necessary to know respecting metaphysics, Then I 

just combined the two.”’ 

In this morning’s address my task may be simplified by 
following this good example, speaking first on ‘‘Women’’, next 
on ‘‘College’’, and then trying to effect a union. 
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George Matheson says that the life-history of every woman, 
as well as that of her sex, may be divided into three periods. 
First, comes the period of innocence; of naiveté in the in- 
dividual corresponding with that early stage, the primitive 
woman in the history of her sociological development. ‘This 
is followed by an awakening to self-consciousness, to a realiza- 
tion of her powers ; personal vanity, ambition, and a desire for 
self-expansion are aroused. ‘This second period is in its turn 
followed by the third ; that of voluntary self-contraction and 
sacrifice. The struggle for the development and expression of her 
own personality is merged into a struggle for the life of others. 

China’s women have passed the first period. Never again 
will ‘‘Records of Virtuous Women’’ contain stories akin to 
that of the filial daughter-in-law who lay on the frozen stream 
until the warmth of. her tender body melted the ice, thus ena- 
bling her to obtain three fish for the mother-in-law. Days of 
childlike, unreasoning docility and servility are over. China’s 
women have already sampled the fruit of the Tree of Knowl- 
edge and entered upon paths of proyress and science. They 
look across the seas to Western lands as to a Western Paradise. 
They desire to go there. What they do not want is to enter 
upon the third period of their development, that of voluntary 
self-contraction. To-day the art that the educated woman 
needs to learn is that of reigning over the little unattractive 
kingdom from which she would escape because she has been 
walled in too long, the Azugdom of Home. 

Eve’s sin consisted in coveting the fruit of the Tree of 
Knowledge, from motives of vainty. ‘‘It was to be desired to 
make one wise.’’ But driven in blessed punishment from an 
illusive Paradise to a real home, personal vanity was trans- 
formed into nobler ambitions, and her desire was that her 
children might bruise the serpent’s head. Her daughters in 
China are content if they only may appear wise. They want 
to study great ponderous volumes far above their comprehen- 
sion, the very titles of which they love to roll under their 
tongue, as polysyllabic mouthfuls of erudition. They chafe at 
restraint. ‘They covet freedom, not knowing that it is only as 
a woman exchanges the earthly for the heavenly, as the Eve 
within is converted into the Mary, that the Truth makes her 
free in that service which is perfect freedom. 

For nearly four years have I been attempting college work 
in Nanking, using American institutions as the model. Now 
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I am convinced that the College education of an American 
young man is unsuited to the Chinese girl; the need in our 
College is to set the standard of womanly ideals for the new 
China. Our students need to obtain visions of the loveliness 
that may be builded into the Woman’s Kingdom of Home. 
And our college must be a miracle-working institution ! 

First, it must prepare physicians to work miracles of 
healing, nurses and future homemakers to work miracles of 
sanitation, hygiene, and domestic science. 

Second, miracles of beauty. We need to put in our 
student’s hands those magic wands of music, art, esthetics, to 
transform this present kingdom of ugliness to one of grace 
and harmony. 

Third, we must prepare our students already loving God 
and little children, to work miracles in the lives of the boys 
aud girls of China. We want women understanding normal 
and kindergarten methods, ‘child psychology ; and who realize 
that you educate a child, not by what you pour into him, but 
by what you make out of him. 

Fourth, we must train women to work miracles of grace 
in the hearts of their Chinese sisters; to train in the science 
of altruism. In what does saving Chinese women consist ? 
Once I thought it meant enabling them to escape to a future 
golden-paved Heaven, when through here with their lives of 
wretched inefficiency. Now I know that it consists in a 
present physical, mental and spiritual salvation from-weakuess, 
ignorance and selfishness; a salvation that leads to service in 
the struggle for the life of others. 

Hitherto, in China, woman has been the painted toy, the 
inefficient drudge, or perhaps, at best, the machine that 
produces sons. But a new era is dawning. And just as Dante 
measured his advance in Paradise, not by consciousness of 
ascent, but by the evergrowing loveliness of the face of 
Beatrice, so China may well count her steps of progress not 
by railroad mileage, nor industrial development, but by the 
new beauty, the new mental and spiritual graces, glorifying 
the faces of her ever-rising daughters. 

But how are we to help usher in this new and glorious 


| day for women ? | 


The answer brings us to the last division of this address, 
to the Union. We need united, concentrated Christian effort. 
It is unnecessa y this morniug to expatiate on the advantages 
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of union, before this audience. We realize all too keenly that 
we duplicate and reduplicate each other’s work. 
‘* You in your small corner 
And I in mine.’’ 

We know that a Woman’s College to flash a great light 
throughout China can come not alone through coéperation. 
We need combination. 

‘* But obstacles are insuperable,’? you lament. Perhaps 
it is so. But could our vision extend a few centuries in the 
future, could we but realize the penalty Chinese Christianity 
may have to pay for present sectarian selfishness, we would 
not grudge the sacrifice. | 

Looking backward instead of forward, and from the 
present unsatisfactory condition of the Mohammedan world 
to the crusades, prototype of present missionary activities, 
may possibly make us realize the necessity of united con- 
centrated Christian endeavor. From the standpoint of Euro- 
pean civilization, the crusades were a partial success. ‘Their 
attempt to save the dust ana ashes of Christianity at Jerusalem 
was a failure, but it resulted in saving Europe to Cliristianity 
by convincing the hitherto victorious Moslem thata march on 
Christian soil meant disaster, perhaps annihilation. But, was 
there no deeper meaning in that mystic, that inexorable call 
impelling the flower of Europe over mountains and sea to 
Palestine crying: ‘‘It is the will of God?’’ Iam convinced 
that the lack of union among the crusaders frustrated God’s 
purposes in the East a thousand years. The Greek Emperor 
found it impossible to unite in Christian endeavor with those 
Latin armies swarming like locusts through his realms, and 
the result to-day is that the crescent floats from St. Sophia. 
Kings and emperors, great feudal lords and little knights, each 
had their own rights, their own individuality, to conserve, and 
so to-day instead of Christian spires, Mohammedan minarets 
glitter against the burning skies of Northern Africa and Western 
Asia. But visiting the old crusading battlefields, one realizes 
how near, how very near to success the crusaders came. 

Will a future historian standing on the ruims of some 
loved mission building, on this our present battle ground 
write :— 

‘‘The zeal of the Western Church almost succeeded in its 
audacious attempt to Christianize the East. The lack of 
united effort so characteristic of the church during its Era of 
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Individualism is responsible for its failure in China. Had 
there been larger vision and a higher idealism then, to-day 
would see those two standards, the cross and dragon, floating 
together in China, skyward and seaward.”’ 

Dear friends, the future existence of Christianity in China 
depends on present union. And yet a very common illustra- 
tion met with in missionary life proves how very easily union 
can be accomplished, whether in Evangelistic, Medical, or 
Educational work, if there is only sufficient inducement. It 
sometimes happens that two little missionary atoms feel, each 
for the other, an irresistible attraction. Obstacles appear 
insurmountable. Much personal sacrifice is involved. But at 
such times self-sacrifice is so sweet tliat it is only a higher form 
of self-indulgence. The two atoms unite in spite of mission - 
boards, zf they really want to. How shall we form a Union 
Woman’s College? By wanting to; that is all, by, realizing 
each the others’ attractiveness. We need new gifts of Love 
from Him who is Love, and Love will discover the way. 


- Scientific Apparatus for Mission Schools and 
Colleges 


BY DR. WILLIAM WILSON. 


VERY large number of missionaries in China are more 

or less personally engaged in educational work in con- 

IN nection with mission schools and colleges, and to most 

of such the possession of a really serviceable equipment 

of scientific apparatus must often remain to a large extent an 

unfulfilled ambition, on account of the costly nature of such an 
equipment. 

If this sense of inadequate equipment has’ pressed heavily 
on workers in the past, it must be a service of increasing dis- 
appointment now that the thirst for scientific knowledge among 
the Chinese gives such added importance to anything that 
we can do in that direction, to say nothing of the increasing 
necessity for the maintenance in our schools of a high grade of 
efficiency, if we are to hold our own in face of the rapid devel- 
opment of government schools. : 

_ .If it were generally known that in Louden it is perfectly 
possible to purchase valuable apparatus at prices varying from 
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one-half to one-tenth of the ordinary catalogue prices, I feel 
perfectly sure such knowledge would be hailed with delight by 
many in China. 

That such a fact is not generally known I am convinced, 
for since returning to China twelve months ago I have spoken 
of the matter to some scores of missionaries interested in 
educational work, and I have only met one man who had even 
heard of the bare possibility of such a thing. 

It is on this account that I have decided to seek through 
the pages of the RECORDER to bring the matter before the 
notice of all to whom it may be of interest ; and to make the 
matter plainer and more impressive I shall not hesitate to draw 
upon my Own experiences during a recent furlough in England 
and subjoin a considerable list of apparatus purchased under 
these advantageous conditions, giving, for the sake of com- 
parison, the prices paid and the prices at which the same 
apparatus stands in the ordinary catalogues of scientific instru- 
ment dealers. 

Let the reader thus accompany me in imagination on one 
of these. purchasing expeditions. ‘The objective of our expedi- 
tion is an auction room situated in the heart of London. It is 
open every day of the week, and each day presents to view a 
different class of goods. Friday, however, is the one day for 
the sale of scientific apparatus. 

The sale commences at £2.30 p.m. and generally goes on 
for four or five hours, by which time several hundreds of lots 
have been disposed of. 

On the previous day from 1.30 onwards the adjoining 
show room is open for the careful inspection of possible 
purchasers of all the apparatus set out in readiness for the 
morrow’s sale. 

Before entering, however, you should call at the office, 
where you will be furnished with a printed catalogue, or, on the 
myment of the postage, this catalogue will be sent to any 
address for as many weeks or months as you may specify, and 
usually being delivered two days before the sale, allows time for 
a scrutiny of the list, and, if desirable, a personal call at the 
show room for the careful examination of articles you wish to 
purchase. | 

The general character of the goods ready for sale which 
meet the eye as you glance round the room, may be gathered 
from the following list, which is fairly representative of the 
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appiratus that may be seen, even though all may not be present. 
on the same day. 

Photographic cameras of all types and sizes from large 
studio stand, bellow’s body, cameras down to quarter plate 
magazine cameras. Magic lanterns, telescopes, microscopes, 
spectroscopes, chemical apparatus, balances, bottles, gas jars, 
oxygen generators, acetyline generators, induction coils, large 
and small, from 2’ spark up to 8” or 10”, and sometimes coils 
giving 15” and 20” spark, complete X-ray outfits, tubes, tube 
holders, florescent screens, mercury retorts, air pumps, galvanic 
batteries, storage cells, dynamos, motors, frictional electrical 
machines, Wunshurst influence machines, gramophones and 
discs, phonographs and records, hydraulic presses, aneroid and 
other barometers, and sometimes kinematograph apparatus. 

Almost every Friday large assortments of lantern slides, 
coloured and plain, in good condition, covering a great variety 
of subjects, are to be seen ; also microscopic slides covering such 
subjects as anatomy, physiology, pathology, animal, vegetable 
and mineral, also often a large collection of kinematograph 
filims. 

Assistants are always present ready to hand to you any 
apparatus you wish to see, on your merely mentioning the 
catalogue number. 

As the sale may last four or five hours and the lots are sold 
in the exact order in which they stand in the catalogue, you can 
if necessary time your visit so as to be present when the par- 
ticular article you want should be sold. If, however, it is 
impossible to be personally present on any particular day, or 
you cannot wait till a late hour of the sale, you have merely to 
leave instruction in the office what articles you wish them to 
bid for and what is the maximum price you are prepared to pay, 
and so absolutely honourably is the whole business conducted 
that no advantage is taken of your perhaps high figure in 
artificially running up the price to that limit. My experience 
has been that the price paid for articles thus bought for me on 
cominission has always been below, generally very considerably 
below, the limit assigned. 

Articles purchased must of course be removed not later 
than the following day, and as of course there are no facilities 
for packing it is best to put them straight intoacab. Residing 
as the writer was about eight miles from the Auction Rooms, and 
often buying £10 or £15 worth of apparatus at a time, a taxi- 
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cab (with its rubber tyres and smooth running) proved the best: 
and safest method of transport. Sitting inside with all your 
purchases piled up around you, you drive to your destination, 
avoiding all the risks and difficulties inseparable from railway 
travelling with such awkward impedimenta. 

Not only was it possible thus to collect, as months went 
on, a very extensive equipment of apparatus, which as it 
accumulated was at intervals packed and shipped to China in 
several successive consignments, but the interval between buy-. 
ing and shipping afforded time in some cases to have valuable © 
apparatus overhauled by an instrument maker, and made as 
good as new. 

While all the apparatus thus obtained were bought at a 
small fraction only of their original price, some articles 
actually cost us nothing. 

It sometimes happens that a couple of articles are bracketed 
together as one lot, and one of them you may have no use for. 
You mention the fact in the office, and instruct them to retain 
the said article and sell it at the next sale. Meanwhile you 
pay for both and are subsequently credited with the sum obtained 
for the second. Thus I obtained four large X-ray tubes for 
nothing, through the subsequent sale of a photographer’s rock- 
ing table with which they had been bracketed. A large cast iron 
mercury retort (for making oxygen) was similarly obtained for 
nothing. | 

It might very reasonably be questioned whether in thus 
buying certain articles the condition of which could only be 
known by experiment, such as for instance an induction coil, 
the purchaser would not run considerable risk of disappoint- 
ment through the article in question proving to be out of 
order. | 

In a few such articles there is of course a measure of risk, 
for the firm cannot be responsible for the working condition of 
goods sent to them for sale, but when an article is in any way 
incomplete or known to be out of order, the fact is drawn 
attention to by the auctioneer when putting it up for sale. 

It might again be reasonably questioned whether apparatus 
thus purchased would not be so unmistakably second-hand in 
appearance, even if not deficient in working efficiency, as to 
very greatly detract from the value of your equipment. 

The writer can here truthfully say from a very wide 
experience that the majority of the apparatus he has thus 
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obtained are unrecognisable from new, and in a few cases whete 
the second-hand appearance was undeniable the price paid was 
so absurdly low as to make it well worth while having the 
apparatus overhauled by an instrument maker and restored to 
its original condition. Take for instance a double-barrelled 
rack and pinion air-pump bought for twelve shillings in a very 
dirty tarnished condition (catalogue price for identical article 
£8.0.0). The instrument maker for thirty shillings overhauled 
all the working parts, repacking the pistons and resetting the 
valves, generally cleaning up all the brass and wood work, and 
if it were so desired, he would for another thirty shillings have 
re-turned all the brass work in the lathe, lacquering it afresh, 
polishing anew the mahogany base-board, and thus rendered 
the article absolutely indistinguishable froin new. 

Similarly, a beautiful and powerful working model of a 
hydraulic press made in enamelled iron, polished steel and 
lacquered gun-metal, figuring in the catalogue at £12.12.0, was 
bought for £1.0.0, and another £1.0.0 was spent in repairs, 
and to-day as it stands in the Science Museum it is indistin- 
guishable from new. | 

But most of the apparatus thus bought required nothing in 
the way of repairs. As an example I may mention an eight- 
plate Weinshurst Influence Electrical Machine (plates 18 inches 
diam.) enclosed in a mahogany and glass case in perfect, 
unscratched, untarnished condition, cost us two pounds instead 
of twenty-two. | 

I have only to add the name and locality of the Auction 
Rooms: I. C. Stevens, 38 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 

The firm has been in existence considerably over 100 years 


_and has a well-deserved reputation asa most upright 
concern. 


The personnel, whether in the office or the show room, are 
most obliging, and in conversation with Mr. Stevens he was 
much interested to learn that the destination of all the ap- 
paratus he had knocked down tothe writer was to be the 
far interior of China. 

The apparatus mentioned in the iiisiiieee list only con- 
stitutes a small fraction of the total amount thus obtained, but 
may fairly be taken as a typical illustration of the advantageous 
prices at which it is possible in London to obtain such valuable 
equipment for science teaching in our mission schools and 
colleges. 
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Correspondence 


TYPICAL PRICES PAID FOR APPARATUS. 


Wunshurst Influence Machine, 4 pairs of 
plates, 18” diam., in glass and mohogany 
case 

Do., 

Set of 5,1 
with raising and lowering gear ... 

Another set same as above ... 

Hydraulic Press, Iron, Steel, and Gun-metal 

Double barrelled Air Pump.. ove 

smaller size 

Beck’s Binocular Microscope, in case 

Students Microscope, in case 

Table Spectroscope ... 

Direct Vision Spectroscope .. ove eee 

Horizontal Steam Engine _... eee 

Double Oscillating Marine Engine... 

4” Spark Induction Coil _.. 

3 dozen Coloured Lantern Slides, Zoo 


3 pairs of plates, 12” diam. ... 
int Bichromate Cells in frames 


Arctic Ex. 


3 
50 uncolored slides, Heypt, in box., 


12 Mechanical Astronomical slides, in box 


Thermo Electric Pile, 96 couples .. 
500 Microscope slides... oe 


Winter’s frictional plate Elect. Machine .. 1 
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Price. 

Catalogue. | Sa | Repair. | Quality. 
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200 6 A... & 
8 00 C, 
600 
25 00 | 7 10 O} A; B 
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3100 SS OF A. B. 
3 00 36 As’ 
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Correspondence. 


HEATHEN SACRIFICES. 


To the Editor of 
“ THe CHINESE RECORDER. 


DEAR SIR: With reference to the 
article in the August RECORDER 
by the Rev. Alex. Baxter and 
the interpretation of Mal r: rr, 
with the appeal based upon it for 
us to be more generous towards 
heathen faiths, may I ask the 
author, through the kind me- 
dium of your pages, if he 
really intends us to take his 
words in their fullest meaning 
when he says: ‘‘ According to 
Malachi, the very sacrifices of 
the heathen are pure and accept- 
able to God?’’ 

We cannot follow Dr. Geo. 
Adam Smith’s iuterpretation, 


even though the verbs in the 
original should be in the present 
tense, for we believe that the 
Prophet’s _view was suddenly 
lifted into the future, and he saw 
the worshipping nations as they 
shall be in the age yet to come, 
and contrasted that vision with 
the heartless worship that the 
Jewish remnant was then offer- 
ing to Jehovah. Butin any case, 
whether inteutionally or not, Mr. 
Baxter has gone further than 
the Prophet, for the latter’s 
words are: ‘‘ And in every 
place incense shall be (or is) 
offered unto MY NAME, and a 
pure offering’’. We can un- 
derstand the offering of a Gentile 
being acceptable in Jehovah's 
Name, but unless our friend’s 
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‘words quoted above are properly 
qualified we shall be forced to 
‘the conclusion that he intends 
_us to regard the sacrifices of the 
heathen generally, including 
what we see around us daily, as 
pure and acceptable to God, 
which isimpossible. And besides, 
there is another passage in the 
New Testament on which all 
translators of Holy Scripture 
agree, and one which may not be 
disregarded in any discussion on 
heathen sacrifices. I refer to 1 
Cor. x: 20: The things which 
the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacri- 
fice to demons, and not to God ; 
and I would not that ye should 
have communion with demons.’’ 


Believe me, 
Yours very sincerely, 
JOHN FALLS. 


Kihsien, Shansi. 


100 MISSIONARIES FOR 
LITERARY WORK. 


To the Editor of 
Tie CHINESE RECORDER.’”’ 


DEAR SiR: The material pro- 
gress of the Chinese in railways, 
steamers, telegraphs, postal com- 
munication and in new industries 
goes o1 now at a great pace, 
entirely at their own expense, 
because they are convinced of the 
great superiority of these to what 
they have had before. 

But there is no movement 
among the leaders of China to 
adopt the religion of the West, 
because its superiority has not 
yet been made clear to thei. 

There are some 1,500 foreign 
priests and sisters working for 
the Roman Catholic Church, and 
there are 4,500 men and women 
workers for the Protestant 
Church in China. Thecombined 
result of both, however, is only 
a million and a half of converts 
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after centuries of hard work, and 
even these are mainly from the 
illiterate class. Moreover, these 
are not possessed of burning 
spiritual zeal, though there are 
many bright exceptions. Con- 
verts from the educated classes 
are very rare, and practically 
none from the official class, ex- 
cept during the Reform move- 
ment of 1898, when the Chinese 
Government cruelly put the 
leaders to death. 

The missionaries have covered 
the whole Empire with schools, 
with hospitals, and with valuable 
literature, and in times of famine 
and plague have been foremost 
to help, often sacrificing their 
lives in their work, and generally 
living in lonely places in the 
interior far removed from the 
conveniences of the ports. 

Though they have by all these 
services succeeded in removing 
the fierce prejudice of the past 
against Christian Missions, yet 
thereisno great movement among 
the leaders of China to adopt the 
Christian faith. Many thought- 
ful missionaries think that this 
is because the average evange- 
lists, notwithstanding all their 
diligence and zeal, have not 
struck that key-note of the Gospel 
which appeals to the thinkers of 
China. Consequently, they think 
that there is one great lack in 
our Mission methods -now, Vviz., 
men who have first studied the 
religion and literature of China 
and know what its strength and 
weakness is on ‘the one hand, and 
who also on the other hand have 
so studied the deep philosophical 
and historical fruits of Christ- 
jiavity in other lands, so that 
they can clearly point out where 
Christianity excels the best the 
Chinese have in Confucianism or 
Buddhism. Moreover, Christians 
have not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil, Mere assertion will not 
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‘convince. The superior ideals 
will have to be made clear and 
definite, so as to win the admir- 
ation of the best. 

It is the firm belief of a num- 
ber of the most thoughtful and 
experienced niissionaries that if 
100 missionaries were to devote 
themselves to this kind of liter- 
ary work, they could influence 
the leaders of the whole Empire 
to seek this pearl of great price 
without delay. But they must 
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realise its great value first. Bud- 
dhism won)its way through its 
high class literature. Why should 
we not use the same means ? 
Will each mission therefore 
set apart one or two of its best 
literary men to take part in this 
most important method, so as to 
win the leaders of this land ? 
When the leaders join, then the 
millions will follow like sheep, in 
China as in all other lands. 
TIMOTHY RICHARD. 


Our Book Table. 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 


books. 


Authors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 
price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. 


The custom 


of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


The Love Story of a Maiden of 
Cathay, Told in Letters from Yang 
Ping Yu. F. H. Revell Co., 1911. 
pp. 87. 

The letters of which this little 
volume is composed are written 
(theoretically) by one Chinese 
girl to another, who has forced 
herself by flight into the position 
of an ingrate to her family and 
an apostate to her country while 
she studies medicine at Edin- 
burgh. As all the epistles are 
from ‘‘ Hongkong’’ to Edin- 
burgh, and none the other way, 
we are left to casual inference 
to know what happened there. 

But in the Hongkong Ladies’ 
Seminary, the writer (who is a 
non-Christian teacher) wunder- 
goes various inner illuminations 
(a) from the kindness of one 
teacher, (b) from the incessant 
chatting and confidences of an- 
other about her ‘‘Jim’’, a young 
surgeon who is coming (and does 
come) out to marry her, (c) 
from the altogether irresistible 
character and conduct of ‘Dr. 


Hart’’, the principal of the Hong- 


kong College for women. This 
gentleman is a paragon of tact, 
and is also paragonal in teaching 
and in tennis. He eventually 
marries the writer of these letters 
in English Weén-. Thus she 
becomes at last fully aware of 
the higher destiny of ‘‘Woman 
in China”, just as she becomes 
so Westernized as to be largely 
outside of the pale of Chinese 
womanhood. What became of 
the young lady in Edinburgh is 
intimated in a postscript from 


herself. 


To the intricate and delicate 
question of the New China 
women this volume makes 
but a very modest contribution. 
There is probably much more to 
be said in the Chinese language 
by and to real Chinese girls. 
Onc would like to know /¢heir 
view of the matter. That it 
cannot be the destiny of typical 
Chinese educated women to be 
expatriated and denationalized 
is tolerably certain. But by 
what means the transition from 
the old to the new in the life 
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of the best women of China is 
to be made is as yet a matter 
of very considerable doubt. It 
is to be hoped that this book 
iInay suggest to some competent 
woman another line of approach 
which may be more helpful than 
anything which has yet been 


written. 
aH. 


Facts AND ‘Facts’. @. 
44 pp. Price two cents per copy. 


Srorins. ke MH 
The Good Samaritan. The Stor 
of Joseph. 32 pp. each, illustrated, 
with illuminated covers. Price, 
one dollar for thirty copies. 


Two TRActTs. BARI SRR. Joseph 
and John the Baptist. By Rev. 
a Chinese Pastor. Two folders, four 
pp. each, with illuminated covers. 
Price fifty cents per hundred. 


Sheet Calendar in Chinese for 1G1!2. 
Size 30x22 inches. Beautifully 
printed in colors on art paper. Price 
three cents per copy. 


These tracts are printed by 
the Religious Tract Society in 
London from molds made in 
Shanghai and forwarded to Lon- 
don. The priuting was done 
in London in order to get the 
beautiful colored pictures done 
for the covers, as such color- 
printing cannot be produced in 
Shanghai. The work is well 
done in each case and ought to 
command a wide circulation. 

The booklet Facts and ‘Facts’ 
is a translation of a work by 
Dr. Robert Sinker. It is a 
timely tract, as it effectually 
answers some of the objections 
against the authenticity of the 
Bible made by would-be smart 
critics, such as that the alleged 
lateness of the invention of the 
art of writing makes it impossible 
that Moses could have written 
the Pentateuch ; the alleged Je- 
hovistic and Elohistic elements 
in the account of the fluod which 
prove that Gen. vi-ix cannot 
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have existed in their present 
form earlier than 500 B. C.; the 
alleged ‘fact’ that Exodus xiii 
and xiv were written from seven 
to ten centuries after the events 
they record ; the alleged historic 
uncertainty as to who Belshazzar 
was, etc., etc. | 

All of these so-called ‘facts’ 
are effectually dealt with by Dr. 
Sinker. The translation was 
made by A. J. H. Moule and 
edited by Dr. Darroch, and their 
work has been well done. It 
will be a helpful book for those 
preachers and other Christians 
who may have met with the 
difficulties mentioned and ex- 
plained away in the booklet. 

The other.tracts are gotten up 
in a very attractive style, and 
there ought to be a large demand 
for them, although the cost will 
prevent their use in free dis- 
tribution to any large extent. 
The calendar is a fine piece of 
work and will be found to be 
very attractive to the Chinese. 
The sale price caunot be con- 
sidered excessive when the 
character of the work is taken 
into account. 

All these tracts are for sale at 
the Chinese Tract Society’s head- 
quarters, 119 Szechuen Road, 
Shanghai, and from any of the 
nine Tract Societies in China. 


A. P. P. 


wt 3 4. Anew tract addressed to 
lay Buddhists. Revised Edition. 
By Rev. J. W. Inglis, M.A., Chris- 
tian Literature Society. 12 leaves, 
5 cents, or 50 copies for $2.00. 


The writer of this tract has 
endeavored to start from a com- 
mon ground —as indicated in the 
title—between Buddhism and 
Christianity. There is, how- 
ever, no uncertain sound in the 
valuation of the two religions. 
The complete failure of the one 
is pointed out ina kindly way, 
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and the seeker after truth and 
comfort is encouraged to find in 
Christ that which Buddha fails 
to give. 

The style is easy Mandarin 
and the work should prove of 
much value inthe hands of 
evangelists. 

J. C. 


Wild Life in China, or Chats on 
Chinese Birds and Beasts. By 
George Lanning, Ex-Principal of 
the Shanghai Public School. With 
appendix on The Big Game of 
Western China, by F. Kingdon 
Ward, National Review, Shanghai. 


$3.00, 


In the introduction to these 
altogether delightful chats. Mr. 
Lanning says: ‘‘It is surprising 
how few people have eyes for 
the wonderful variety of. wild 
life which boon nature has 
showered upon China. If this 
be partly due to the forbidding 
nature of the scientific books 
on natural history, there is no 
reason why it should continue.’’ 
‘There is certainly nothing ‘‘for- 
bidding’’ in anything that comes 
from Mr. Lanning’s pen, and he 
writes on his chosen subject 
with great enthusiasm and 
fulness of knowledge. Who- 
ever reads these informing chats 
on the familiar wild things to 
be seen all around us, will have 
his eyes opened to see much 
that formerly escaped his ob- 
servation.. The joy of living 
will be added to in no small 
degree by the pleasure and 
interest which even the most 
elementary knowledge of the 
habits of the birds and beasts 
of this district will impart to 
every casual stroll. Mr. Lan- 
ning not only tells his readers 
much that is interesting; he 
enables them to see the interest- 
ing things for themselves, 
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COMMERCIAL Press List. 


The Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver 
Goldsmith. With Chinese Notes 
by Ma Shao-liang, A.B., St. John’s 

niversity. $1. 

The introduction runs to 23 
pages, the text occupies 210, 
aud the notes 128. The book 
is well printed and well got up, 
and will be useful to Chinese 
students in the higher classes. 


i + th A Macheth, by 
William Shakespeare, with Chinese 
notes by Sung Tsoo-zung, St. Jolin’s 
University. 60 cents. Commercial 
Press, 

The introduction, with notes 
on the life of Shakespeare, runs 
to 18 pages, the text to 83, and 
the Anglo-Chinese notes, which 
explain difficult or idiomatic 
English sentences in Chinese, to 
72 pages. It will he seen that 
the notes and explanations are 
copious, and as these are very 
carefully done, they are a very 
valuable help to Chinese readers 
of the great dramatist. 


Tales from Shakespeare, by Charles 
and Mary Lamb, with Chinese 
notes by Kau Tsao-ling. $1. Com- 
mercial Press. 

The Anglo-Chinese notes are 
the valuable feature in this book. 
The paper is good and the print 
clear, but neither are as good 
as books of the Every Mans’ 
Library, in which these tales 
can be purchased for 75 cents 
in Shanghai. For Chinese 
readers, the notes are very useful, 
and the extra price is more 
than justified by their value. 


K #8. The Pilgrimn’s Progress. 
Original Translation by William 
Burns. Published by the North 
China Tract Society, with coloured 

icture on cover and nine coloured 
llustrations. 12 cents per copy. 


This is almost the first 
Christian publication we have 
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seen that makes as brave a 
show on the outside as do any 
of the modern novels one sees 
on a railway station book stall. 
The North China Tract Society 
have turned ont a good piece 
of work in this book, and are 
to be congratulated on its fine 
appearance. At 12 cents per 
copy, with the coloured pictures, 
there should be a good sale for 
the old and ever new story of 
pilgrim’s adventures on his way 
to the celestial city. 


Christianity and Other Creeds, or 
The Rise and Progress of Revealed 
Religion, by W. A. P. Martin, 
D.D., LL. D., North China Tract So- 
ciety. 15 cents per copy. 


This book by our veteran 
Protestant missionary may be 
called a_ historical catechism. 
It contains a vast amount of 
information on various subjects 
and different countries. Being 


written in Mandarin, it may be 


understood by anyone familiar 
with the style of the Mandarin 
Bible. It would be an accept- 
able and useful present to many 
Chinese pastors and helpers, to 
whom these subjects are neces- 
sarily unfamiliar. 


‘Strange Siberia. By M. L. Taft, 


Eaton and Mains, New York. 


This is a brilliant book ona 
threadbare subject. It reminds 
us of Cowper’s ‘Task’, the rich 
and varied poem which he com- 
posed by command on such a 
commonplace theme as ‘The 
Sofa’. 

Dr. Taft began by reading 
and assimilating all that had 
been written on the subject by 
previous travellers. He, how- 


- ever, allowed himself time to di- 


verge from the beaten track to 
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visit points of interest, and to 
stop over for leisurely research. 
Accompanied by his wife and _ 
child, it was to him a sentimental 
journey. ‘The result is a book 
full of solid information, peppered 
with caustic criticism, and spark- 
ling with allusions to English, 
German and French literature. 
It is safe to predict that it will 
be much in demand by two 
classes of readers, those who 
intend to cross the Urals, and 
those who desire to get the best 
information of Siberia without 
the fatigue of the overland 
passage. 

As entertaining as a novel, 
it offers multum in parvo, for 
the small cost of a few dimes. 
It makes his old friends sad to 
read in the last lines the author's 
final adieu to China, where he 
had spent over thirty years and 
done good work in this great 
mission field. we A pM. 


MACMILLAN & Co’s LIsT. 


Siepmann’s French Series. Advanced. 
Les Dames Verts, by George Sand. 
Adapted and Edited by Eugene 
Pellissier, 2/6d. - | 


Enylish Grammar Series, By J. C. 
Nesfield. Book II. Easy Parsing 
and Analysis. “New Edition. En- 
larged. 25 cents. 


English Readers for Chinese Stu- 
ents. Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, with Anglo-Chinese notes 
by Chao Shi-chi. 15 cents. 


Lahoulaye’s. ‘‘Poucinst, Conte Fin- 
landais’’, Edited by P. Shaw 
Jeffrey. Price 6d and 7d. . 


Bataille de Dames. By Scribe and 
Legouvé. Price 1/— 


The Rational Arithmetic. Girls’ 
Edition, Scholars book. 7 vols, 
graded. By Geo. Ricks, B.Sc., 
(Lond.) Price 3d each. 


The Rational Arithmetic. Girls’ 
Edition, Teachers book. 6 vols. 
graded. Price 8d and tod, 
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Recent Announcements. 


From Zoroaster to Christ, being 
life of the first Parsee convert to 
Christianity. C. L. S. 

Expository and Homiletical Com- 
mentary on the Gospels. Rev. Thos. 
C. Fulton. 

Bible of Nature, Thomson. C. L. S. 
E. Morgan. 

Preacher’s Helper. Mr. Tong, 

CHINA MISSION YRAR BOOK. Rev. 
D. MacGillivray, D.D. 


Scofield’s Bible References, A. Sy- 


denstricker. 

China Mission Study Class Book. 
D, MacGillivray. 

Touching Incidents, etc. By S. B. 
Shaw. Translated by Miss Franz. 

Syllabic Vocabulary, Shanghai Dia- 
lect. Dr. A.M.and Rev. C. M. Myers. 


Select Teachings from Chinese Lit- 
erature. Mr. Tung Ching-en. 

Robinson’s Studies in the Life of 
Jesus. Dr. A. P. Parker for C. L. S. 

English Grammar for Chinese Stu- 
dents. R. Paul Montgomery. 


Vv. Ce. A. LIst. 


The Missing Ones, translated by 
Y. S. Ching. 

Silent Times, a Book to Help in 
Reading the Bible into Life, by J. R. 
Miller, translated by H. L. Zia. 

Call for Volunteers, by Pastor Ding 
Li-mei. 

Introduction to Bible for literati. 
by Van I. 


Missionary News. 


A married couple, speaking 
Mandarin, is needed at the New 
Year to manage a Missionary 
Home in North Chiuva for 
eighteen months, whilst those in 
charge take a needful rest. 

The address cau sup- 
plied on application to Mr. G. 
McIntosh, 18 Peking Road, 
Shanghai. 


Postponement of the Sixth 
General Convention. 


Owing to the grave political 
disturbances in the Yangtze 
Valley, the General Committee 
has decided to postpone indefi- 
nitely the Sixth General Conven- 
tion of the Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Associations of China and 
Korea. 

Shall we not unite iu prayer 
that during this period of unrest 
and difficulty our Associations 
may continue to prosper and to 
exert an uplifting spiritual in- 
fluence upon young men ? 


Ou belialf of the General 
Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of China 
and Korea, 

T. T. Wore, 
Chatrman. 
TONG TSING-EN, 
Recording Secretary, 
October 15th, 1911. 


Resolutions passed at Kuliang 
Convention. 


The Chairman of Comunittee 
of the Kuliang Convention has 
favoured us with a copy of the 
resolutions which were passed 
after Mr. J. C. White had ex- 
plained what he hoped such a 
committee might accomplish. 


Resolved, That we request Bishop 
Price and Mr. A. Q. Adamson of Foo- 
chow and Rev. A. L. Warnshuis of 
Amoy to act for this conference in 
codperation with the committee form- 
ed at Mokanshan (Messrs. Fitch, 
Brockwan and Malpas) for the collec- 
tion and dissemination of information 
with reference to China and Chinese 
Missions, 


red: 


@ 
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Resolved, Also that this conference 
indorses the action requesting Messrs. 


Brockman, Hoste, Lowry and Bash- — 


ford to take steps to secure the elec- 
tion of a Central Committee who can 


' deal with problems of mission work 


in the empire as a whole. 

Also the following was most hearti- 
ly and unanimously passed :— 

Resolved, That we heartily unite 
with the Mokanshan Conference in 
requesting the Centenary Conference 
Bible Study Committee to consider 
the advisability of establishing here 
and in the various summer resorts 
schools for united Bible study for 
missionaries for at least two weeks 
each summer. | 

Resolved, That: in order that the 
problems and needs of the missionary 
movement the empire 
may be thoroughly studied and pre- 
sented, we wish to unite with the 
conferences in Central China in re- 
questing the Continuation Committee 
of the Edinburgh Conference to select 
a body of six men, including /wo ex- 

rienced missionaries, two Chinese 
eaders, and two experts from Europe 
or America, provide them with the 
necessary facilities and funds, and 
instruct them to devote a year, or 
longer if necessary, to make a com- 


pogenenes study of the work now 


ing carried on and the needs of the 
entire field, and report their findings 
to the missions and to the home 
churches, 


News from Chaoyanghsien. 


The worst flood in forty years 
has occurred on the river at 
Chaochowfu. Something like 
100 lives were lost, the larger 
part of one village was swept 
away and heavy damage done 


to others, and from 100 to 200 


square miles of crops were 
destroyed. A good deal of this 
land will remain under water 
until the dykes are repaired and 
the river compelled to follow 
its original course. Scores of 
villages are still partly sub- 
merged, and the inhabitants 
living on roofs and platforms 
as necessity may require. 
Assistance has been prompt 
and liberal. Churches, the Young 
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Men’s Christian Association, 
merchants’ guilds, and benevo- 
lent societies, have helped. The 
active part taken by churches, 
missions and individual Chris- 
tians, has had a decidedly good 
influence. Large sums are being 
subscribed in Hongkong, Straits 
Settlements, Siam and elsewhere, 
for more extensive and perma- 
nent relief. ‘Two missionaries 
are being asked to serve in the 
distribution of these funds. | 

The Convention of Native 
Churches connected with the 
Baptist Mission has just closed 
its annual meeting. The attend- 
ance was large and enthusiastic. 
The importance of assistance for 
the flood sufferers was one matter 
of prominence before the body. 
The thing of general interest is 
that this body receives and sends 
delegates to a like Convention 
of native churches connected 
with the Southern Baptist Mis- 
sion, Canton. Thus the Baptist 
churches of the province are 
coming together. The future 
of our churches is to know no 
north, no south, but be one 
for the largest interests of the 
kingdom. 

A. F. GROESBECK. 


Appeal for Help on the Part of 
the Central China Famine 
Relief Committee, 1911-1912. 


DEAR FRIENDS :— 


You are aware that this has 
been another famine year. In 
parts of not less than seven 
provinces the crops have been 
either partially or totally de- 
stroyed. Hundreds of thousands 
of people have been driven from 
their homes, and there are pro- 
bably not less than two to three 
inillions who but for outside 
help will be unable to get 
through the winter and spring 
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alive. This is the third famine 
in five years in North Kiangsu 
aud North Auhwei, and coming 
as it does on top of so many 
bad years, it finds the people ill- 
prepared to face the struggle the 
uext mouths are to bring. In 
other parts, although the people 
have not suffered so continuous- 
ly :n past years, the testimony 
of missionaries goes to show 
that the situation is also oue 
that calls for our united help. 
'. A group of missionaries, most 
of whom had been actively er- 
gaged iu famiue relief work, met 
in Kuling this summer to dis- 
cuss the questions of missionary 
participation in famine work in 
the future. Great as are the 
difficulties connected with such 
work, and uusatisfactory as are 
many of its results, it was still 
the opinion of all present that it 
is a part of our distinct misston- 
ary duty to help in this form of 
service. It was, however, clear- 
ly stated that relief should be 
given, wherever possible, only 
in return for work done; that 
work should be undertaken ouly 
upon the assurance of experts 
that it would be of permanent 
benefit to the locality ; and that 
every effort should be put forth 
to induce the Chinese authorities 
to administer relief this year in 
a more scientific way, aud to 
deal with the causes of these 
recurring famines. In accord- 
auce with the expressed desire 
of the meeting a new Central 
China Famine Relief Committee 
has beeu organized in Shanghai 


to take the place of the Shang- 


hai, Chinkiang, and Hwaiyuan 
committees of last year. It was 
desired that it should be inter- 
national and representative of 
the best elements of the Shang- 
hai community. ‘The Executive 
Committee consists of twenty 
members, ten Chinese and ten 
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foreign, iu Addition to the secre- 


taries. The members of the 
Committee are as follows :— 


Chairman: Right Rev. F. R. 
Graves, D.D. 

Vice-Chairman : 
Wu Ting Fang. 

Treasurers : Charles R. Scott, Esq., 
Chu Pao San, Esq. 

Secretaries : Rev. E. C. Lobenstine, 
Yen I Ting, a 

Messrs. H. F. Merrill, A. P. Wil- 
der, B. Rosenbaum, J. F. Seaman, J. 
A. Thomas, W. F. Inglis, Father 
Bornand, G. H. Bondfield, Ch‘en 
Shen Fu, Pei Shen Sheng, Hoo Erh 
Mai, Shao Gin Tao, Yu Ya Ch‘ing, 
Chen Yen Chiug, Su Pao Sheng, 
Yuan Han Szi, 


His Excellency 


In addition to this Executive 
Committee, a General Committee 
of two or three hundred people 
is also being formed. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee desires to look 
to them and to all others inter- 
ested in famine work for such 
helpful advice as they may have 
tooffer. The receipts and expen- 
ditures will from time to time be 
published, and the public will 
be kept fully informed of the 
work of the Committee. . All 
funds will be deposited with the 
International Banking Corpor- 
ation. 

Sub-counittees have been ap- 
pointed to deal with special 
departments of the committee’s 
work. The Preventive Works 
Committee, on which are several 
leading Shanghai engineers, will 
advise regarding whatever work 
is to be undertaken. The Med- 
ical Committee will, in consul- 


‘tation with the missionary doc- 
. tors in the famine regions, plan 


for the sanitary arrangements of 
the reclamation camps and the 
care of the sick. Other com- 
mittees will collect and dis- 
seminate accurate information 
regarding the conditions, will 
take charge of purchases, etc. 
Every effort will be put forth to 
make the work of the committee 
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efficient and to accomplish some- 
thing of a permanent value. 

It must, of course, be evident 
to you that the larger work of 
conservation can only be under- 
taken by the Government, and 
the Committee will do all in its 
— to have these works start- 
Your help is needed. The 
frequency of these appeals to 
the home lands and the present 


_ political situation in China both 


increase greatly the difficulty of 
obtaining funds. The decision 
to adininister relief only in return 
for work done, of necessity limits 
the number of people that can 
be helped by the Committee, for 
it will require much more money 
to support a man who is doing 
hard physical work than one 
who is idle and devoting himself 
simply to keeping body and soul 
together. Will you therefore 
help us? Will you write to your 


friends at home, aud, wherever 


possible,. will you write to 
your home newspapers, askiug 
them to collect subscriptions 
and to forward them by cable to 
the Committee here? Will you 
send to the committee the names 
of newspapers or of friends whom 
you wish to have kept informed 
of the work of the Committee ? 
Will you help create in China a 
public sentimeut in favour of the 
Government dealing with these 
questions of couservation ? Will 
you pray for those missionaries 
who are face to face with another 
year of famine work, and for the 


poor people who do not kuow. 


whether they will live to see the 
spring ? 

All subscriptions should be 
sent to one of the treasurers, 
Chas. R. Scott, Esq., or Chu Pao 
San, Esq., at 16 Kiukiang Road, 
Shanghai. Subscriptions in 
foreign lauds should as far as 
possible be forwarded by cable; 
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they cau be sent through the 
Missionary Boards or through 
the banks which have dealings 
in China. In America, the 
Christian Herald and the Na- 
tional Red Cross Society will also 
receive subscriptions for the 
Committee. 
C. LOBENSTINE. 
Secretary. 


A Summer School of Methods. 


On the afternoon of the thir- 
tieth of August, a happy group 
of young Chinese men and 
women might be seen following 
a white flag up one of the gorges 
at Kuling. On the flag was 
outlined the world. On the 
world was a cross, and at the 
side the motto in Chinese cha- 
racters, Hou CnuIn, 
or translated, ‘‘ Opening up their 
way and leading forward those 
who are coming after.” It was 
the body of delegates to the 
SUMMER . SCHOOI; OF METH- 
ops, held for .six weeks 
this summer_at Kuling. under 
the auspices of the China-‘Sun- 
day School Union. They had 
finished their examinations and 
were now coming to bid farewell 
to their leader, Mr. Tewksbury, 
the General Secretary of the 
Union. The flag indicated their 
appreciation of the opportunity 
given them by the new Sunday 
School movement to study the 
‘‘ How and Why of Bible Teach- 
ing aud Suuday School Meth- 
od.’’ 

Forty-six Chinese Christian 
workers, from a dozen provinces 
aud more than that number of 
missions, have beeu attending 
this summer school ; thirty-five of 
the number were men and eleven 
womeu. They came at the invi- 
tatiou of the C.S.S.U., which fur- 
uished hostel and assembly hall, 
aud paid part travelling expenses 
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of the nine delegates who came 
‘from distant Amoy,. Foochow, 
Shansi and Chihli. Two-thirds 
of the delegates were lay workers, 
teachers, or students, and the 
rest pastors or evangelists. 

The keynote of the school was 
sounded at the first Sunset Meet- 
ing, held on the highest point of 
the ridge back of the Kuling 
Estate. The leader was Pastor 
Kao of Nanking; his message, 
—‘The methods and inspiration 
of forty days on the Mount for 
the upbuilding of God’s temporal 
and spiritual Tabernacle on the 
plains of China.’ And to this 
end, for forty days leaders of 
mission work from many sections 
of the Empire gave the delegates 
the message of tested method 
and wise plan, for inspiration 
and guidance in the work of 
teaching the Word of God to 
the multitudes of their fellow- 


countrymen. 
And how was the summer 
school. conducted? After morn- 


ing-prayers came the first school 
session; the subject- of the 
course, ‘‘ Biblical Pedagogy’’, or 
better, ‘‘How to Teach Teachers 
to Teach the Bible,” for the 
delegates were to be teachers of 
teacher-training classes ou their 
return. Rev. George Miller of 
the Methodist Mission, Wuhu, 
showed how to adapt the great 
stories of the Old Testameut to 
the various grades of Sunday 
School teaching. For two weeks 
he held the close attention of 
the students. It was as if a 
prophet came iuto our midst 
with Rev. G. G. Warren of the 
Wesleyan Mission at Changsha. 
‘How to Know and ‘Teach the 
Prophetical Messages’ was his 
theme. He was followed by 
oue of the veteran missionaries 
of the London Missionary Socie- 
ty, Dr. Arnold Foster, with 
most clear-cut aud discriminat- 
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ing lectures.\on ‘ Christ the Mas- 
ter Teacher.’ The ‘‘ Kuling 
Convention ’’ was in session for 
a week during the summer 
school period and much of the 
feast spread there for foreigners 
could be shared by the English- 
speaking delegates of the school. 
Many of the addresses were 
translated afterwards for the 
benefit of the others. ‘The Con- 
vention speakers who were thus 
able to help in person or through 
others were Dr. W. W. White 
and Secretary J. Campbell White, 
Drs. Jackson, Bryan, Cochrane, 
etc. 

Mornings at ten o’clock, Secre- 
tary Tewksbury led the delegates 
in the two hours of study and 
discussion assigned to the two 
topics, ‘‘How to Study and to 
Teach"’ and ‘‘Sunday School 
Method.’’ Someone has called 
the school ‘‘ The How aud 
Wuy School.’’ And it truly was 
intended as such. For not only 
was the aim of each session -to 
offer some METHOD of work, but 
also, and perhaps to the greater 
good of the delegates, to explain 
the REASON for the method 
offered ,—never a ‘‘ How’’ with- 
out a ‘‘Wuy’’! As an exam- 
ple, notice one of the questions 
ou the final examination paper : 
‘* Explain the ‘‘ WHy’’ of each 
feature of the program suggested 
for a model primary department 
in the Sunday school.’’ The 
teaching and addresses were all 
in Mandariu. Text-books could 
not be used—for there are none ; 
religious pedagogy and Suuday 
School method have uot yet 
demauded, or rather, received 
the attention of translators. 
Outside of a variety of text- 
books in psychology and peda- 
gogy, there is nothing in 
Chinese, as far as we can find, 
except a booklet published some 
time since by the South China 
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Publication Society, Cauton, 
‘*Sunday School Lessons for a 
Nornial Class’’, and a small book 
just from the West China Tract 
Society press, a translation of 
Drawbridge’s ‘‘ Training of the 
Twig’’, by Rev. J. Hutson. 
A little booklet from the Y. M. 
C. A. list, the translation of the 
chapter on ‘‘ Habit’’ in Prof. 
James’ ‘‘ Talks to Teachers,” is 
also of distinct value. The 
need for books on the above 
subjects is continually empha- 
sized as the Bible Teaching and 
Suuday School Movemeut pro- 
gresses. 

The moruings were thus spent 
in definite class-room work, and 
the standing of the delegates 
found by question aud examina- 
tion. The Teacher Traiving 
Certificate of the China Sunday 
School Uniou will be received 
by such of the students as have 
been satisfactory in their work 
aud attendance. The afternoons 
were giveu to rest, study and 
recreation. Those who kuow 
Kuling know its possibilities in 
all these directious. 

In the evening lectures ou 
related themes were delivered by 
leadiug missionaries. Few cen- 
ters could furnish a larger 
number of foreign leaders in 
every sphere of mission activity. 
At the height of the season 
Kulivg can boast a population 
of more than a thousand foreign- 
ers, from all parts of the Empire 
aud of almost every denomina- 
tion. A rare opportunity was 
this indeed for the delegates to 
get in touch with work and 
workers, men and methods, of 
so many aud varied lines—and 
to find them all anxious that 
the BiBLE and Bible Teaching 
should be given a preéminent 
place. Among those that ad- 
dressed the school may be men- 
tioned Drs. Lacy and Parker, 
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the president and editorial sec- 
retary of the C. S. S. U.; Rev. 
S. H. Littell, a member of 
the Conference S. S. Committee ; 
Dr. Woodbridge, editor of 
the Christian Intelligencer ; Dr. 
Lowrie, dean of the Peking 
Union Theological Seminary ; 
Revs. F. Garrett, secretary of 
the Evangelistic Association ; 
Paul, secretary of the Bible 
Study Committee; Strothers, 
secretary of the Christian En- 
deavour Society ; Ford, secretary 
of the Honan Federation; Wilson 
of the Nanking Union Univer- 
sity ; Champness of Changsha ; 
Sparham of Hankow,; Dr. 
Macklin of Nanking ; Secretary 
Brockman of Korea, etc., etc.: 
some twenty and more from a 
dozen denominations. 

The work of the school of 
methods has been unique among 
summer schools in China, in 
uumber of delegates present for 
so long a period, number and 
variety of foreign speakers, 
leugth of session, wide exteut of 
country represented by the del- 
egates, and in the purpose for 
which they came to the school. 
As regards this last point, the 
card of acceptance to the invita- 
tion of the C. S. S. U. to the 
summer school contained the 
following sentences; ‘‘In accept- 
ing this delegate’s certificate, I 
wish to signify my intention to 
study for six weeks at the 
normal school; and after my 
return home, I intend to finda 
way in the district about my 
mission to establish and teach 
teacher-training classes, etc.’’ 
(trausl.) ‘This card was to be 
signed by each delegate. Some 
two-thirds of the number signi- 
fied in this and other ways their 
intention and expectation in the 
line of teacher-training and 
lecturing on Bible teaching aud 
Sunday School method. It is 
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unnecessary to state the effect 
this purpose had in making their 
work of study at Kuling effect- 
ive, nor can we reckon how 
great will be the results on their 
return to their home fields. 
From the start there was evi- 
dent a sincere desire for a careful, 
scientific study of conditions, and 
to find out if possible not only 
the reasons for those conditions, 
but the method by which they 
could be changed for the better. 
For example, a Federation Sec- 
retary states the problem of the 
country Sunday school in a mis- 
sion composed largely of adult 
Christians, etc. A most in- 
teresting and valuable discussion 
follows. The same method is 
adopted in dealing with the prob- 
lem of the University Sunday 
School. Only good can follow 
such study and discussion.- And 
especially valuable is it that 
the Chinese Christian workers 
should come to feel that it is 
their part not only to follow 
directions worked out for them 
by others, but that it is preémi- 
nently their duty and privilege 
to help work out the problems 
themselves. The address of Dr. 


W. W. White on ‘‘Scientific 
Management’’ opened up to 


many, of them new vistas along 
this line. One never-to-be-for- 
gotten evening was spent, until 
nearly 12 o’clock, discussing with 
Secretary J. Campbell White 
and Rev. Williams of Nanking 
regarding the forces needed, both 
in number and kind, for the evan- 
gelization of China. Itis perhaps 
then not so much ‘‘methods’’ as 
‘‘a method’’ which we may 
trust the delegates found on the 
mount. And on the evenings 
when sunset prayer meetings 
were held on the hills, as the 
men looked out over the vast 
plain spread out before them, 
and thought of their homes and 
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their country and their church, 
most earnest were the prayers to 
the Master Teacher to send His 
Holy Spirit to make them ‘‘fit 
to teach’’ and ‘‘meet for the 
Master’s use.’’ 


Hunan Summer Bible School 
1911. 


BY ONE OF THE LECTIRERS. 


In the first great Missionary 
Conference in 1877 there was a 
discussion on the training of 
preachers. After a good many 
had spoken, a comparatively 
young man rose and remarked 
that no speaker had referred to 
the Lorp or to His method of 
training men 77, as well as /or, 
the work of preaching and teach- 
ing. The few words of this 
speaker, whose name even was 
not remembered, made a great 
impression on one of the mem- 
bers of that Conference, one 
who was elected to the chair of 
the succeeding Conference, thie 
Rev. David Hill. ‘lhrough its 
influence on his methods of 
work, it influenced all who had 
the privilege of being his fellow- 
workers. 

The best exemplification the 
present writer has even scen of 
this highest of all examples is the 
Hunan Summer Bible School. 
It is not easy to gather together 
eighty church-workers for a 
month’s Bible training ; but it 
is ease itself when compared 
with the problem of getting 
eighty-odd men to work hard at 
the most elementary evangelistic 
work day by day. 

Hankow and its sister cities 
turned themselves upside down 
and inside out (from a mission- 
ary point of view), to their im- 
mense advantage, in order to 
give a never-to-be-forgotten start 
to the gatherings of the Centen- 
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ary Evangelistic Association. 
But the Wuhan cities are not 
an ideal centre for a summer 
Bible school. 

With the thermometer at 93° 
in the shade (as it has been here 
this day, September 27th), who 
wants to lecture to eighty men 
in Hankow, or preach to a 
crowded chapel in the hot 
sweltering evening! Lecturers 
and students would assuredly 
succumb if they attempted a 
month’s strenuous work in any 
large city during the hot weather. 

Here we are nestling at the 
foot of a huge mountain mass 
that runs north and south of us 
for twenty miles, and rears its 
highest point some 4,500 feet 
above us. It is 93° by day ; but 
the nights are beautifully cool, 
and life is anything but a burden 


 » even with the hot afternoon. 


But what work can be found 
for eighty men at the foot of a 


mountain range? The mountain 


is the Southern Peak—‘‘Nan 
Yoh’’—the ‘‘Heng Shan’’ of 
classical Chinese, though in the 
everyday talk this literary name 
is confined to the county and 
county towu which are counected 
with the mountain range whose 
only name in the speech or in 
the literature of the people is 
Nan Yoh. 

Hither come pilgrims from 
every county inside the province, 
aud from every province that 
borders ou Hunan—indeed there 
are some pilgrims almost annual- 
ly from every province in the 
empire. 

The first time I went up the 
mountain I counted every re- 
turning pilgrim I passed between 
the door of the great temple at 
the base of the mountain and the 
actual rock-crag on the summit 
ten miles away. There were 
2,570. I was assured that for 
the previous twenty-four hours 
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the stream had been as con- 
tinuous at night as it was be- 
tween 10 a.m. and 4 p.m., when 
I counted. That would give a 
total of 10,000 pilgrims in one 
day. Every one on this crowded 
little town at the foot of the 
mountain persists in saying that 
only one pilgrim out of ten who 
gets here performs the ascent. . 
I cannot vouch at all for this 
further estimate, which would 
seem to give 100,000 pilgrims 
a day for the central days of 
the eighth month. That 10,000 
pilgrims a day actually ascend 
the mountain on the 16th, 17th, 
18th and roth days of the month, 
I am sure. That more than 
an average of 1,000 a day ascend 
every day of the month is also 
a certainty. 

There is, therefore, no dis- 
puting the fact that Nanyoh- 
kai (as this town is called) is 
the place for a Summer Bible 
School. 

Five minutes walk from the 
town, a rambling, fairly sub- 
stantial Ancestral Hall was able 
to be rented: Upstairs and 
downstairs has been roughly 
furnished with beds and tables 
and stools. A central room 
serves the double or treble pur- 
pose of dining-roouw, lecture hall 
and chapel. <A neighbouring 
farm-house has been requisition- 
ed for extra bedrooms, and this 
is the plant necessary for the 
Summer Bible School. 

A little eight-page envelope 
tract distributed amongst the 
missionaries of the province has 
been the means of rousing the 
interest that has resulted in the 
gathering of 83 students. They 
come from 22 different counties, 
and 36 different cities or villages. 
In these 36 centres they worship, 
divided amongst ten different 
‘*Missions’’. As they gather 
here, they worship together in a 


* 
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union that is unnamed by any 
of these ten mission names. 

Two of the students have the 
rank of pastor in their home 
churches ; thirty are preachers ; 
twenty-four are colporteurs ; six- 
teen are students from two of the 
denominational Bible Schools in 
the province; six are school- 
teachers; and the remaining five 
are not paid helpers. 

The ‘‘rules’’ of the school 
are few and are well observed. 
Silence is requested before 
breakfast, so that no one may 
interfere with another’s prayer 
or meditation. Daily prayers 
are conducted by one or another 
of the missionaries or students 
from 8 to 8:30 a.m.; and on 
Wednesday evenings there is a 
prayer meeting from 7 to 8. 

Lectures for an hour at a time 
begin at 9:45, ro!00, and 11:15. 
One course isin Church History ; 
all the rest are occupied with the 
Old and New Testament. 

The men are divided into 
twelve bands for evangelistic 
work. A daily committee meeting 
of the twelve leaders and the 
staff is held to discuss methods 
of work and to report special in- 
dications of God’s goodness and 
other matters of general interest. 

The bands work in rotation: 
four go out every morning before 
breakfast ; four go out for the 
afternoon ; four have a day off. 
The four chief roads out of the 
town are the respective centres 
of work; the returning pilgrims 
are its special objects. Those 
who are entering the town are 
themselves occupied with their 
chanting and worship ; they are, 


moreover, the objects of special . 


attention on the part of the 
hotel touts. 

The early morning work has 
turned ont to be the great work 
of the day. Some of the students 
found that crowds of pilgrims 
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left at dawn. Then others got 
out before dawn, and they found 
that at 4 a.m. the stream had 
commenced. This morning 2 
a. m. was experimented with 
(somewhat to the detriment of at 
any rate the third morning 
lecture !), and the ‘‘ early birds’”’ 
gave the most books. 

A little volume specially. pre- 
pared for the pilgrims two years 
ago is being distributed by the 
ten thousand. It consists of a 
series of extracts from the Gos- 
pels intended to be examples of 
the full works which a brief 
preface recommends the reader 
to get and tells him how to pro- 
cure. The story of the Birth at 
Bethlehem ; the Beatitudes; the 
Prodigal Parable; the Healing 
of the Paralytic, the Comfort- 
able Words of Matt 11: 28-30; a 
fuller extract than any other on 
the Crucifixion, Resurrection, 
Ascension and Gift of the Spirit, 
tells every reader something of 
the Truth as it is in Jesus. 

Amongst 83 students gathered 
together without any entrance 
test, there are a few who may be 
described as ‘‘ slackers”. They 
are remarkably few. Itdoes one 
good to hear how from the thirty 
odd preachers there come most 
grateful expressions of thanks- 
giving to God for the privilege, 
long-desired and in some cases 


never before enjoyed, of united 


study. More than one has re- 
marked on the joy of being 
absolutely free from all care of 
getting meals or meetings ready 
—a burden that has been often 
gladly undertaken in connection 
with other smaller gatherings, 
but one that has necessarily 
interfered with their profit. 
Even more gratifying than 
these notes of praise all round 
have been letters from abroad 
telling of daily prayer in Ameri- 
can Bible Schools and. Hindoo 
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Widow Refuges, and amongst 
German army officers and Bri- 
tish friends ; and not least from a 
poor, deformed worker in Spain, 
enclosing more than a week’s 
hardly-earned pay for the work 
in Hunan. 

The more Summer Bible 
Schools there are like this one 
at Nanyoh the better—the better 
for the scholars and teachers ; 
the better for pilgrims who, like 
these at Nanyoh, come to give 
thanks for the mercies vouch- 
safed in the preserved life of 
their parents; or to pray for 
restoration to health of a sick 
parent; or to confess in abject 
and painful guise the sin which 
has caused the loss of a parent 
at too early an age. It is the 
noblest, purest and best that 
idolatry has to show, and shows 
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at its very worst the wrong— 
the cruel, mocking wrong—of 
idolatry. These men and wo- 
men need loving hearts to tell 
them Who it is that has given 
the parent and dowered the 
parent with a parent’s love; 
Who it is that is the Father of 
every fatherhood that is named 
in heaven and on earth. As 
they are self-afflicted in body, 
mind and soul, they are as sheep 
whom no man is shepherding, 
least of all the monks at the 
temples on the route, whose only 
intercourse with the pilgrims 
consists in holding a tray for 
the all too scanty contributions 
that are given. Among them 
are many whom the True Shep- 
herd has called His ‘‘other 
sheep’”’, whom He would gather 
into His One Flock. 


The Month. 


DIARY OF REVOLUTION. 


October 11th :—Viceroy Jui Cheng 
discovers the existence of au extensive 
revolutionary organization. Arrests 
are made and documents and ex- 

losives seized. This is followed 

y a mutiny, in the course of which 
Wuchang falls into the hands of 
the revolutionaries. The Viceroy’s 
Yamen is burned, he himself escap- 
ing in a small gunboat. 

fath.—Revolutionaries capture 
Hanyang Arsenal. They publish a 
proclamation threatening that those 
who are concealing the officials 
or who injure the foreigners, treat 
merchants unfairly, interrupt com- 
merce, or slaughter and burn, or 
fight the foreign volunteers of Han- 
kow, will be beheaded. The pro- 
clamation still further promises that 
all those who supply the revolution- 
aries with food and amunition, who 
will protect the foreign concessions of 
Hankow, guard Christian churches, 
or give information to the head- 
quarters of the rebels about the move- 
ments of the enemy, will be rewarded, 
The proclamation is dated the 8th 
moon of the four thousand six hun- 


dred and ninth year of the Huang 
Dynasty of Hupeh. 

13th.—The Foreign Consuls at 
Hankow refuse the request of the 
Chinese authorities that foreign gun- 
boats should patrol-the river. The 
whole Provincial Assemby of Hupeh 
secede from the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Revolutionists take Hankow 
native city. 

1gth.—An Imperial Edict issued 
recalling Yuan Shih-kai and appoiat- 
ing him to the Viceroyalty of the 
Hukuang provinces. 

Kevolutionists establish a Govern- 
ment at Wuchang. Europeans and 
foreign property unmolested. Revo- 
lutionist army said to number 26,000. 

15th.—Preparations at Peking for 
the despatch of 24,000 soldiers to 
Hankow. 

16th.—Admiral Sah arrives at Han- 
kow with eight gunboats. 

The scarcity of dollars is causing 
a run on the native and foreign 
banks, 

18th .—Indecisive engagements be- 
tween Imperialists a rebel troops 
at Hankow. 

20/k.—Revolutionists capture Ten 
Kilometre station on the Peking- 


| 
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Hankow railway. Imperialist troops 
retreat. 

2z2nd.—The Official Gazette con- 
tains Yuan Shih-kai’s reply, wherein 
he states that his foot is at present 
not healed and enumerates his other 
infirmities, He states that he will 
proceed as soon as he is well, A 
—— orders him to get well 
quickly. 3 

Consular telegrams confirm the 
news of the fall of Changsha and 
Ichang and the Imperialist defeat 
near Hankow. 

23rd.—Kiukiang and Hukow fall 
into the hands of the revolutionaries. 
As they have taken charge of the 
telegraph office, telegraphic com- 
munication has ceased, but we under- 
stand the Yamen was burned. 

25th.—A bomb outrage is reported 
from Canton, where an attempt was 
made to assassinate the new Tartar 
General, who died later, Many per- 
sons were injured. 

At a meeting of the Canton re 
and merchants it is resolved that 
no troops or money shall be sent to 
the north to assist the government, 
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Telegrams from Peking re that 
Sianfu, Shensi- which was 
as a government stronghold, has 
peacefully submitted to the rebels. 
Official circles are deeply impressed 
by the secession of this historic refuge 
of the Chinese Court. 

26th.—An Imperial Edict has been 
issued cashiering Sheng Kung-pao, 
President of the Ministry of Posts 
and Communications, on the ground 
that he is mainly responsible for the 
policy of nationalizing the railways 
and thereby creating the present re- 
Shao- ppointed 

ang iis a nted to suc- 
ceed him. 

27th.—An Imperial Edict has been 
issued which appoints Yuan Shih-kai 
to the supreme naval and military 
command. It orders the Viceroys to 
co-operate with him. General Yin 
Chang is to return to Peking. Feng 
will command the first 
army and Tuan Chi-jui will command 
the second, now being mobilized. 

The Empress-Dowager contributes 
Tls. 1,000,000 tow the Hupeh 
military expenses. 


Missionary Journal. 


BIRTHS.. 


At Chengtu, May 8th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. R. R. Service, Y. M.C.A., 
a son (Robert Kennedy). 

AT Kuling, May 8th, to Dr. and 
Mrs. M. J. EXNER, Y. M.C.A,, a 

gon (Willard Bishop). 

At Suitechow, N. Shensi, September 
15th, to Rev. and Mrs, J. WATSON, 
E. B. M., a daughter (Helen 
Katharine). 

At Tabo Ol, Mongolia, September 
17th, to Mr. and Mrs. F, A. LaR- 
son, B. and F. B. S., a daughter, 
(Margaret). . 

At Anking, September 22nd, to Mr. 
and Mrs. A. MAtrr, C. I. M., a son 
(Stanley David). 

AT Taichowfu, September 24th, to 
Dr. and Mrs. J. A. ANDERSON. C, I. 
M., a daughter (Elizabeth Grace). 

AT Kweilin, Kwanysi, September 
27th, to Rev. and Mrs. Jos+pH R. 
CUNNINGHAM, C. and M,. A., a 
daughter (Josephine). 

AT Foochow, September 29th, to 
Prof. and Mrs. E, F. BLack, M, 
E. M., a son (Robert Fryling). 

AT Seven Kings, Iiford, Essex, Eng- 
land, October sth, to Dr. and Mrs, 
W. A. TATCHELL, Wes. M., a son, 


AT Hongkong, October roth, to Mr. 
and Mrs. T. M. Ex.crorr, Y. M. C. 
A., a daughter, (Martha Caroline). 

AT Peking, October 11th, to Dr. and 
Mrs. J. M. SteEN#OUSE, Un. Med. 
College, a son. 

At Foochow, October 22nd, to Prof. 
and Mrs. E. Forp, M.E. M., 

a daughter (Alice Louise), 


MARRIAGES. 


AT Redlands, Cal., June 7th, Mr. H. 
A. MorANn, Y. M. C. A., and Miss 
IRENE M. Horney. 

At Hankow, September 7th, Mr. H. 
SaMes and Miss LEHMANN, 
both C. I. M, 

At Chicago, September 27th, Dr. 
MARTIN EDWARDS, Harvard Med. 
School, and Miss Hooper. 

At Canton, September 29th, Rev. 
H&rRBeERT DAVIES and Miss M. 
ANDERSON, both New Zealand P. 


DEATHS. 


At Chentingfu, September 28th, Mrs. 
JACOBSON CHENG. 

At Chungking, October oth, Rev. 
eS F. E. Davis, C. I. M., from 
blood-poisoning. 
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Widow Refuges, and amongst 
German army officers and Bri- 
tish friends ; and not least from a 
poor, deformed worker in Spain, 
enclosing more than a week’s 
hardly-earned pay for the work 
in Hunan. 

The more Summer Bible 
Schools there are like this one 
at Nanyoh the better—the better 
for the scholars and (teachers; 


the better for pilgrims who, like 


these at Nanyoh, come to give 
thanks for the mercies vouch- 
safed in the preserved life of 
their parents; or to pray for 
restoration to health of a sick 
parent; or to confess in abject 
and painful guise the sin which 
hhas caused the loss of a parent 
at too early an age. It is the 
noblest, purest and best that 
idolatry has to show, and shows 


- 
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at its very worst the wrong— 
the cruel, mocking wrong—of 
idolatry. These men and wo- 
men need loving hearts to tell 
them Who it is that has given 
the parent and dowered the 
parent with a parent’s love; 
Who it is that is the Father of 
every fatherhood that is named 
in heaven and on earth. As 
they are self-afflicted in body, 
mind and soul, they are as sheep 
whom no man is shepherding, 
least of all the monks at the 
temples on the route, whose only 
intercourse with the pilgrims 
consists in holding a tray for 
the all too scanty contributions 
that are given. Among them 
are many whom the True Shep- 
herd has called His ‘‘other 
sheep”, whom He would gather 
into His One Flock. 


The Month. 


DIARY OF REVOLUTION, 


11th :~Viceroy Jui Cheng 
discovers the existence of an extensive 
revolutionary organization. Arrests 
are made and documents and ex- 
seized. This is followed 

y a mutiny, in the course of which 
Wuchang falls into the hands of 
the revolutionaries. The Viceroy’s 
Yamen is burned, he himself escap- 
ing in a small gunboat. 

Jath.—Revolutionaries capture 
Hanyang Arsenal. They publish a 
proclamation threatening that those 
who are concealing the officials 
or who injure the foreigners, treat 
merchants unfairly, interrupt com- 
merce, or slaughter and burn, or 
fight the foreign volunteers of Han- 
kow, will be beheaded. The pro- 
clamation still further promises that 
all those who supply the revolution- 
aries with food and amunition, who 
will protect the foreign concessions of 
Hankow, guard Christian churches, 
or give information to the head- 
quarters of the rebels about the move- 
ments of the enemy, will be rewarded. 
The proclamation is dated the 8th 
moon of the four thousand six hun- 


dred and ninth year of the Huang 
Dynasty of Hupeh. 

13th.—The Foreign Consuls at 
Hankow refuse the request of thie 
Chinese authorities that foreign gun- 
boats should patrol the river. The 
whole Provincial Assemby of Hupel 
secede from the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Revolutionists take Hankow 
native city. 

igth —An ‘Edict issued 
recalling Yuan Shih-kai and appoiat- 
ing him to the Viceroyalty of the 
Hukuang provinces. 

Kevolutionists establish a Govern- 
ment at Wuchang. Europeans and 
foreign unmolested. Revo- 
lutionist army said to number 26,000. 

15th.—Preparations at Peking for 
the despatch of 24,000 soldiers to 
Hankow. 

16th.—Admiral Sah arrives at Han- 
kow with eight gunboats. 

The scarcity of dollars is causing 
a run on the native and foreign 
banks. 

18th —Indecisive be- 
tween Imperialists and rebel troops 
at Hankow. 

20th.—Revolutionists capture Ten 
Kilometre station on the Peking- 
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Hankow railway. Imperialist troops 
retreat. 

22nd.—The Official Gazette con- 
tains Yuan Shih-kai’s reply, wherein 
he states that his foot is at present 
not healed and enumerates his other 


infirmities. He states that he will 


proceed as soon as he is well; A 
ara orders him to get well 
quickly. 

Consular telegrams confirm the 
news of the fall of Changsha and 
Ichang and the Imperialist defeat 
near Hankow. 

23rd.—Kiukiang and Hukow fall 
into the hands of the revolutionaries. 
As they have taken charge of the 
telegraph office, telegraphic com- 
munication has ceased, but we under- 
stand the Yamen was burned. 

25th.—A bomb outrage is reported 
from Canton, where an attempt was 
made to assassinate the new Tartar 
General, who died later, Many per- 
sons were injured. 

At a meeting of the Canton are 
and merchants it is resolved that 
no troops or money shall be sent to 
the north to assist the government, 
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Telegrams from Peking report that 
Sianfu, Shensi, which 
as a government stronghold, has 
peacefully submitted to the rebels. 
Official circles are deeply impressed 
by the secession of this historic refuge 
of the Chinese Court. 

26th.—An Imperial Edict has been 
issued cashiering Sheng Kung-pao, 
President of the Ministry of Posts 
and Communications, on the ground 
that he is mainly responsible for the 
policy of nationalizing the railways 
and thereby creating the present re- 
bellion. 

Tang S i is appointed to suc- 

27th.—An Imperial Edict has been 
issued which appoints Yuan Shih-kai 
to the supreme naval and military 
command. It orders the Viceroys to 
co-operate with him. General Yin 
Chang is to return to Peking. Feng 
cotta will command the first 
army and Tuan Chi-jui will command 
the second, now being mobilized. 

The Empress-Dowager contributes 
Tis. 1,000,000 tow the Hupeh 
military expenses. 


BIRTHS. 


AT Chengtu, May 8th, te Mr. and 
Mrs. R. R. Service, Y. M.C.A., 
a son (Robert Kennedy). 

At Kuling, May 8th, to Dr. and 
Mrs. M. J. Exner, Y. M.C.A,, a 

gon (Willard Bishop). - 

At Suitechow, N. Shensi, September 
15th, to Rev. and Mrs, J. WATSON, 
E. B. M., a daughter (Helen 
Katharine). 

AT Tabo Ol, Mongolia, September 
17th, to Mr. and Mrs. F, A. LAR- 
son, B. and F. B. S., a daughter, 
(Margaret). 

At Anking, September 22nd, to Mr. 
and Mrs. A. MArr, C. I. M., a son 
(Stanley David). 

AT Taichowfu, ptember 24th, to 
Dr. and Mrs. J. A. ANDERSON, I. 
M., a daughter (Elizabeth Grace). 

At Kweilin, Kwangsi, September 
27th, to Rev. and Mrs. Jos+rPH R. 
CUNNINGHAM, C. and M. A., a 
daughter (Josephine). 

AT Foochow, September 29th, to 
Prof. and Mrs. E. F. Biack, 
E. M., a son (Robert Fryling). 

At Seven Kings, liford, Essex, Eng- 
land, October sth, to Dr. and Mrs, 
W. A. TATCHELL, Wes. M., a son, 


At Hongkong, October roth, to Mr. 
and Mrs. T. M. Y. M.C. 
A., a daughter, (Martha Caroline). 

AT Peking, October 11th, to Dr. and 
Mrs. J. M. SteEN#OUSE, Un. Med, 
College, a son. 

At Foochow, October 22nd, to Prof. 
and Mrs, E. L. Forp, M. E. M., 
a daughter (Alice Louise). 


MARRIAGES. 


AT Redlands, Cal., June 7th, Mr. H. 
A. MorRAN, Y. M. C. A., and Miss 
IRENE M. HornNsyY. 

At Hankow, September 7th, Mr. H. 
Sames and Miss H, LEHMANN, 
both C. I. M. 

At Chicago, September 27th, Dr. 
MARTIN EDWARDS, Harvard Med. 
School, and Miss Hooper. 

At Canton, September 29th, Rev. 
H&RBeERT DAVIES and Miss M. T. 
— both New Zealand P. 


DEATHS. 


At Chentingfu, September 28th, Mrs. 
JACOBSON CHENG. 

At Chungking, October goth, Rev. 
Cc. F. E. Davris, C. I. M., from 
blood-poisoning. 
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ARRIVALS. 


September 3rd, at Peking, Rev. 
FREDERICK Brown, M. E. M. (ret.). 


September 30th, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
W. CKwoop and three children 
(ret.), Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Crocker 
and two children, Mr. (ret.) aud Mrs. 
H. A. MorAn, all Y. M. C. A.; Rev. 
and Mrs. J. N. HAvVEs (ret.), Rev. 
aud Mrs. P. P. FAris and family 
(ret.) and Rev. A. K. WHALLON, all 
A. P. M.; Misses K. ABBEY, and A. 
G. HALL. Woman’s Union Mission ; 
Rev. and Mrs. T. R. LupLow, Rev. 
(ret.) and Mrs. R. A. GRIESSER, Miss 
N. O. LupLow, Revs. E. R. Dyer 
and C. F. Howe and Deaconesses 
G. STEWART and T. L. PAINE (both 
ret.), all A. C. M.; Dr. Rosa W. 
PALMBORG (ret.) and Miss A, M. 
West, both Seventh Day Bapt. M.; 
Rev. and Mrs. F. C. Crouse, A. B. 
S.; Rev. and Mrs. J. L. HENDRY, 
and Misses Hxunpry, S. MANNS 
(ret.), A. E. BRADSHAW, B. ComBs 
and M. SHELTON, all M. E. M. 
(South). 

October 4th, Rev. W. F. WIENS 
aud family, Iudependent. 

October 8th, Dr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Je&FFERYS and Dr. H B. Taycor, 
all A. C. M. and all returned; Mr. 
and Mrs. J. MEIKLE, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. A. MCROBERTS and two children, 


Mr. and Mrs. W. J. HANNA and - 


child and Miss A. C. Lay, returned 
from North America; Mr. and Mrs. 
J. D. HOGLANDER and Mrs. C, F. 
Nystr6m returned from Sweden and 
Miss J. OSTERDAHL from Sweden ; 
and Dr. Ernst E. Witt and Misses 
M. C. BAERBAUM, E. DorstT, M. 
RENTSCHLER, A. M. STRAS3BURG, 
R. R. MAURER and A. MOLLER from 
Germany, all C. I. M. 


October roth, Miss C. F. Trpprer 
returned from England, and Misses 
M. TAytor, B. Loositery, D. SCAM- 
MEL, W. BiRD and M. MCQUEEN 
from Great Britain, and Miss G. 
HALLporF from Sweden; and Messrs. 
H. Becker, M. O. SCHINDEWOLF 
and D. K. STEYBE from Germany ; 
all C. I. M. 


October 13th, Miss L. N. 
Ref, Ch. M. (ret.). 

October 14th, Dr. H. Woops and 
family (ret.), Miss Hatt and Miss 
McCUTCHEN, all A. P. M., (South). 

October 21st, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. 
BISSONNETTE and child, and Misses 
ELIZABeETH M. StTrRow and M. E. 
GLASSBURNER, all M. E. M. and all 
returned, 
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October 24th, Miss Tomas, C. M, 
S. (ret.). 

October 27th, Mr. and Mrs. G. H. 
and daughter (ret.), Mr. and 
Mrs. D. L. Kursty and Mr, F. E. 
WILBER, all Y. M. C. A.; Dr. and 
Mrs. C. E. Tompxkrns (ret.) Rev. 
and Mrs. D. C. GRAHAM, Rev. and 
Mrs. J. C. JENSEN, Rev. and Mrs, 
F. N. SmitTuH,. Rev. and Mrs. C. L, 
BROMLEY and Misses I. M. CHAM- 
BERS, M. Woons and L,. P. PAGE 
(ret.), all Am. Bapt. M.; Dr. and 
WHITNEY (ret.) and 
Miss C. H. DoxNBLASER, all A. B.C, 
F. M.; Rev. G. C. Hoop, Rev. O. 
BRASKAMP and Miss C. J. BrAs- 
KAMP, al] A. P. M.; Rev. and Mrs. 
P. F. Price and two sons (ret.), 
Rev. and Mrs. F. H. SMITH, Misses 
E. BOARDMAN (ret.) and N. SPRUNT, 
all A. P. M. (South), 


DEPARTURES. 


May 20th, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
McPuon, Y. M.C.A. 

May 27th, Mr, F. O. Letser, Y. M. 
C..A., to U. S. A. vid Siberia. 

May 31st, Mr. and Mrs. J. M, 
CLINTON and child, Y. M. C. A., to 
U. S. A, vid Siberia, 

June 25th, Mr. and Mrs. L. E. 
and two children, Y. M. 

A. 

September 26th, Mr. M. A. KRES, 
Y.M.C. A. 

September 29th, Miss A. Hunt for 
England and Mr. T. E. LUNDSTROM 
for Sweden, both C. M. 

October 3rd, Dr. S. L. Koons, M. 
E. M., for U. S. A. 

October 4th, Rev. and Mrs. J. B. 
COCHRAN and children, and Miss J. 
JENKINS, all A. P. M., and Dr. and 
Mrs. R. C. Begese, M. E. M., all for 
U.S.A. 

October 16th, Misses E. S, BoORHME 
and M. FRANz, both A. P. M., 
and Mrs. P. GuisLeR and children 
(ind.), all for U. S. A. 

October 17th, Miss.-E. G. TAYLOR, 
C. I. M., Misses M. L. B. VAUGHAN 
and E. B. Coopgrr, both A. P. M.., 
and Rev. P. KeLuagr, Ref. Ch. M., 
all for U.S. A. 

October 16th, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Lowk, A. Bapr. M., for U. S. A. 

October 20th, Mrs. J. L. THURSTON, 
YALE M., and Miss M.R. OGDEN, A. 
C. M., both for U. S. A. vid Europe. 

October 28th, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
PAXTON and son, for U. S. A. via 
Europe. 
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